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Buddhist  'Lent* 

Monsoon  Season 
Rite  Adapted  to 
Life  in  America 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

Transplanting  ancient  rituals  based  on  agri- 
cultural cycles  in  their  homelands  to  the 
gritty  streets  of  the  Tenderloin,  Laotians 
and  Cambodians  gathered  for  a  Buddhist  cere- 
mony at  the  Boeddeker  Park  Recreation  Center  on 
Aug.  17. 

About  50  Laotians  and  Cambodians  kneeled 
before  five  Buddhist  monks  who  came  from 
temples  throughout  the  Bay  Area  to  chant  prayers 
and  receive  offerings  from  Buddhist  followers. 
Wearing  traditional  costume,  including  Lao  prayer 
scarves  (pha  bieng),  women  and  children  placed 
money,  cakes,  sticky  rice,  and  fruit  into  silver 
bowls  before  each  of  the  monks. 

The  ceremony — known  in  Khmer  as  Choi  Vorsa 
and  in  Laotian  as  Khao  Phansa — marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  monsoon  rains  and  the  rice  planting 
season  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Tousene  Chantharangsy,  75,  who  officiated  at 
the  ceremony,  was  disappointed  to  see  such  a 
-mail  turnout,  which  some  attributed  to  chilly 
weather  and  others  to  the  absence  of  the  local 
Cambodian  monk,  who  was  called  out  of  town  for 
the  funeral  of  Buddhist  monks  and  temple  mem- 
bers in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

"I  feel  regretful  becauseonly  a  few  peoplecame 
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Photo  Phil  Head 

Buddhist  monks  from  around  the  Bay  Area  attended  a  festival  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  Asian  rice-planting  season  at  Boeddeker  Recreation  Center. 


New  Hibernia  Police  Station:  'Palace  for 
Police  Brass'  or  Costly  White  Elephant? 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 

Mayor  Art  Agnos'  highly 
praised  opening  of  a  new 
police  headquarters  in  the 
Tenderloin  last  April  is  now  meeting 
with  criticism  from  neighborhood  ac- 
tivists, who  say  the  price  tag  for  refur- 
bishing the  ornate  Hibernia  Bank  seems 
out  of  sync  with  the  results  the  new 
police  presence  has  achieved. 

Despite  questions  about  the  choice 


of  the  bank  as  the  site  for  the  station  and 
charges  that  drug  dealing  has  barely 
been  dampened  by  the  60  police  offi- 
cers in  the  new  Tenderloin  Task  Force, 
the  mayor's  enthusiasm  remains  un- 
dimmed. 

"It  was  a  steal,"  Agnos  said  in  de- 
fense of  the  historic  domed  edifice  at 
Jones  and  McAllister  streets,  whose 
purchase  still  awaits  an  environmental 
impact  report  and  approval  by  city 
supervisors.  "Here'sa  building  that  was 


Seventy  Percent  of  California's 
Kids  May  Qualify  for  Lead  Tests 


by  David  Portillo 

In  a  case  expected  to  affect  more 
than  2,000  children  in  the  Tender- 
loin, California  health  officials  ten- 
tatively agreed  to  begin  routine  testing 
of  low-income  children  for  lead  poison- 
ing, an  environmental  hazard  known  to 
cause  neurological  damage  in  young 
children. 

The  testing  is  part  of  a  proposed 
settlement  to  a  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  San  Francisco  on  be- 
half of  People  United  for  a  Better 
Oakland  (PUEBLO)  and  two  Long 
Beach  children. 

The  lawsuit  charged  officials  of  the 
state  Department  of  Health  with  violat- 
ing a  1989  amendment  to  the  federal 
Medicaid  Act  that  requires  the  state  to 
test  eligible  children  for  lead  poisoning. 

State  health  officials  estimate  that  70 
percent  of  California's  young  children 


qualify  for  free  tests.  All  families  at  200 
percent  of  the  poverty  level — for  ex- 
ample, a  family  of  four  earning  $2,233  a 
month  or  less — would  qualify. 

The  tentative  agreement  means  free 
testing  of  an  estimated  500,000  Califor- 
nia children  can  begin  soon  at  a  net- 
work of  state- funded  clinics.  Potentially, 
at  least  2,000  Tenderloin  children  aged 
9  months  to  6  years  would  be  affected, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center. 

Despite  the  settlement,  Tenderloin 
service  providers  worry  that  many 
Tenderloin  families  may  not  use  the 
lead-testing  program  because  of  lan- 
guage problems  and  because  there  are 
not  many  places  in  the  neighborhood  to 
get  tested.  The  Tenderloin  lacks  a  large 
medical  center  and  hasonly  five  private 
doctors  affiliated  with  the  state  pro- 
gram that  provides  free  lead  testing. 

continued  on  page  7 


for  sale  for  $8  million  three  years  ago — 
it's  right  there  on  Market  Street — and 
they  offer  it  to  us  for  $1.7  (million]." 

By  quadrupling  police  patrols  and 
uniting  the  Tenderloin  under  one  po- 
lice district  instead  of  the  previous  three 
overlapping  districts,  Agnos  says  crime 
has  decreased  in  nearly  all  crime  cate- 
gories without  costing  the  city  extra 
money. 

"Has  there  been  a  mayor  that's  paid 
more  attention  to  the  Tenderloin?" 
Agnos  demanded  at  an  August  press 
conference. 

Yet,  despite  the  new  police  station 
and  its  five  dozen  officers  pulled  from 
other  parts  o f  the  ci  ty,  Tendcrloi n  ad  vo- 
cates  remain  skeptical  about  what  it 
will  all  accomplish. 

Tenderloin  property  owner  Victor 
Honig  actively  opposes  purchase  of  the 
Hibernia  building  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  earthquake-proofing  it  and  the 
shortage  of  nearby  parking,  while 
community  activists — even  those  who 
approved  of  the  stepped-up  police 
presence — talk  about  the  futility  of  stop- 
gap measures. 

"I  get  angry  about  people  spending 
all  this  money,"  Honig  said  in  a  KRON- 
TV  news  report  in  late  July.  Honig  be- 
lieves the  United  Artists  (UA)  building 
at  Leavenworth  and  Golden  Gate  streets 
would  have  made  a  more  suitable  po- 
lice station.  He  is  especially  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  building  or  leasing 
parking  space  near  the  Hibernia,  as  well 
as  the  estimated  $2  million  to  $8  million 
cost  for  seismic  retrofitting,  which  will 
not  be  covered  by  the  $2.8  million  city 
continued  on  page  6 


Parents, 
Students 
Resist  Move 
Of  School  for 
Newcomers 

by  Bao-Cuong  Pham 

In  a  belt-tightening  move,  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  is  re- 
locating a  special  school  for  refu- 
gees and  immigrants,  which  has  served 
many  Southeast  Asian  students  from 
the  Tenderloin  since  the  school's  open- 
ing in  1972. 

Moving  the  Filipino  Education  Cen- 
ter (FEC)  from  its  South  of  Market  loca- 
tion to  the  Bessie  Carmichael  School  in 
the  Mission  district  is  expected  to  save 
the  school  district  up  to  $200,000  in 
administrative  and  maintenance  costs. 

But  parents,  administrators,  and 
students  fear  the  change  will  diminish 
the  quality  of  education  for  newly-ar- 
rived students.  The  school  is  geared 
toward  students  in  grades  kindergar- 
ten through  fifth  during  their  first  year 
in  the  United  States'  school  system. 

"If  s  a  cared-for  environment  that's 
going  to  lose  its  unique  individuality 
and  special  care  for  the  kids,"  said  Leo 
Paz,  a  parent  heading  efforts  to  keep 
FEC  open  at  its  original  site  at  824 
Harrison  St.  "If  you  put  them  in  a  big 
school,  the  kids  are  going  to  get  clob- 
bered. Here,  they  keep  some  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  culture  and  values 
alive." 

Student  Anna  Paula,  11,  praised  the 
special  help  the  school  provided.  "It's 
done  a  lot  for  me,"  she  said .  "I've  learned 
continued  on  page  10 


Inside 


An-Duong  Vuong  with  his  magic  crossbow 
is  a  character  from  a  Vietnamese  folktale 
appearing  in  a  new  bilingual  collection  of 
Southeast  Asian  stories.  See  page  13. 
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ask  the  people  |  house  log 


by  Bao-Cuong  Pham 
photos  by  Prul  Head 

How  do  you  feel  about  going 
back  to  school? 


Johnny  Kipe,  14 
"If  s  the  same  to  me. 
Like  in  the  middle  of 
the  semester,  it  gets 
kinda  fun  because  you 
know  everybody." 


Walter  Redding,  11 

"It's  different  to  me 
because  I  get  to  meet 
new  people." 


Kuldeep  Solanki,  8 

"I  feel  sick  because  I 
hate  it.  I  have  to  do  lots 
of  homework  and 
stuff." 


Jaydeep  Solanki,  11 
"1  feel  good  to  come 
back  to  school  because 
I  can  see  my  friends 
again  and  play  with 
them.  I  could  trade 
baseball  cards." 


Judy  Chang,  7 
"I'm  not  even  scared.  I 
could  write  stories  in 
there.  I  like  to  pet  my 
rabbit.  I  like  my  friend 
because  she  always 
sits  with  me,  eats  lunch 
with  me  there.  I  got 
two  girlfriends  and 
two  boyfriends." 


John  Chang,  8 

"I  like  my  best  friends; 
I  trade  stuff  with  them. 
They  give  me  a 
hundred  dollar  bill 
and  I  give  them 
change.  And  he  gave  a 
gameboy." 


Xavier,  4 

"I  feel  like  I  want  to  go 
to  school  because  all 
the  kids  will  be  over 
there.  We  have  a 
porch,  too." 


Brandon,  2 

"Back  to  horsey.  Be- 
cause I  going  to  see 
Heidi  and  Cindy.  I  get 
to  see  lots  of  snails,  a 
baby  snail.  I  want 
some  milk,  some  or- 
ange juice." 


by  Robert  Tobin 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  city's  homeless  plan  is  being 
smoothly  implemented.  Then  there  are 
those  who  know  that  the  management 
approach  being  used  by  the  city  is  not 
Management  By  Objectives,  but  rather  By 
Obfuscation. 

The  confusing  thing  is  that  this  happens 
not  so  much  by  intention  as  by  effect.  In 
fact,  this  problem  is  often  caused  by  the 
city  wanting  to  get  people  off  the  street 
without  grasping  the  difficulties  caused  by 
putting  too  many  people  with  too  many 
different  problems  under  one  roof.  By 
trying  to  get  a  little  help  to  as  many  people 
as  possible  it  is  difficult  to  be  effective  with 
anyone  other  than  those  who  need  the  least 
amount  of  help. 

The  homeless  problem  exists  on  a  quan- 
titative scale  in  our  city,  yet  it  requires  a 
qualitative  solution.  Every  service  organi- 
zation, and  especially  those  dealing  with 
traumatized  people,  requires  a  humanistic 
approach  conducive  to  helping  people. 
That's,  hard  to  achieve  when  program  staff 
are  constantly  focused  on  crowd  control. 

Certainly  the  public's  perception  of 
homelessness  doesn't  help.  Their  view  is 
shaped  by  constant  exposure  to  the  thou- 
sands of  homeless  people  who  lack  shelter 
spaces,  let  alone  the  much-ballyhooed  sup- 
port service  alternatives. 

Given  infinite  problems  and  finite  re- 


sources, service  providers  find  themselves 
attacked  by  those  who  think  that  all  case 
management  programs  are  alike,  while 
those  who  invent  policy  haven't  done  social 
work  for  decades.  Agencies  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  operating  the  city's  multis- 
ervice centers  with  few  promises  fulfilled 
and  many  problems  still  unresolved. 

Meanwhile  longstanding  community- 
based  homeless  agencies — who  were  all 
offering  multi-service  programs  before  that 
term  was  invented — find  themselves  com- 
peting with  the  city  for  private  dollars 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  it  costs  to  run  a  good  program  and 
what  the  city  is  willing  to  pay  shelters  for 
their  ongoing  services. 

The  mainstream  media  inadvertently 
fosters  this  confusion  by  publishing  ar- 
ticles that  amount  to  little  more  than  name 
calling  and  finger  pointing.  San  Francis- 
cans have  repeatedly  identified  homeless- 
ness as  their  number  one  concern,  but 
their  news  sources  tell  them  more  about 
the  causes  of  global  warming,  acid  rain, 
and  the  problems  of  third  world  countries 
than  this  equally  important  problem  which 
has  much  more  immediate  impact  on  their 
lives. 

After  years  of  working  with  limited  re- 
sources to  shelter  and  assist  as  many  home- 
less people  as  possible,  Hospitality  House 
has  now  reduced  the  number  of  people  we 
are  serving  in  order  to  increase  the  quality 
of  that  service.  The  opening  of  our  new 
and  improved  daytime  support  services 
center  enables  us  to  create  the  kind  of 
place  that  people  want — and  not  just  need — 
to  be  in.  That's  our  way  to  avoid  the  ten- 
dency of  social  programs  to  have  form  fol- 
low  funding  rather  than  function. 


letters 
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A  Word  From  Our  Sponsors 

Editors: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  special 
arts  issue!  We  at  Rest  Stop  Support  Center 
were  especially  happy  to  be  included  in 
Timothy  Williams'  "Easing  the  Pain  with 
Paint,  Play,  and  Collage."  Artwork  that 
comes  out  of  the  support  of  community  arts 
programs  like  that  of  Rest  Stop  often  is 
ignored  by  the  local  art  critics,  even  though 
we  exhibit  our  work  regularly  in  the  local 
galleries  and  museums  and  occasionally  in 
shows  that  travel  outside  California. 

There  was  one  omission  in  the  article 
which  I  need  to  bring  to  your  attention 
when  covering  future  classes  and  events 
connected  with  community  arts  programs. 
People  must  know  who  sponsors  these 
wonderful  programs.  In  most  cases  these 
programs  would  not  exist  if  it  weren't  for 
the  support  of  the  California  Arts  Council 
(CAC).  Specifically,  I  know  that  art  pro- 
grams facilitated  by  Mark  Knego  and  Peter 
Carpou  were  in  the  past  or  are  presently 
supported  by  Artist-in-Residence  grants 
from  the  California  Arts  Council.  In  my 
case,  I  am  sponsored  by  an  Artist-in-Resi- 
dence grant  from  the  CAC  and  Rest  Stop 
(the  whole  organization)  receives  a  Client- 
as-Teacher  grant  from  the  CAC.  Without 
the  support  of  the  California  Arts  Council 
our  art  program  would  not  exist.  Part  of  the 
money  that  we  pay  to  the  state  in  taxes  goes 
to  support  the  CAC  and  other  funding  comes 
from  the  federal  government  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  As  we  all 
know,  both  the  California  state  budget  and 
the  NEA  are  in  a  very  tenuous  state.  The  arts 
are  usually  the  first  programs  to  be  cut  and 
unfortunately  in  our  present  political  cli- 
mate the  arts  are  often  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy (and  the  wrath  of  Jesse  Helms). 

Your  readers  need  to  be  informed  of  all 
aspects  of  the  arts  community,  including 
the  funding  aspect,  so  that  when  they  are 
faced  with  a  decision  in  the  polls,  for  in- 
stance, they  will  understand  more  fully  what 
it  means  to  cut  state  and  federal  funding  or 
to  put  restrictions  on  funding  for  the  arts. 
Thank  you  for  supporting  us  in  your  cover- 
age! 

-Sharon  Siskin 
Artist-in-Residence 
Rest  Stop  Support  Center 


Thin-Skinned  Mayor 

Editors: 

I  was  at  the  mayoral  candidates'  debate 
at  the  Press  Club  the  other  night.  I  went  not 
because  I'm  one  of  the  Jordan  supporters 
who  supposedly  packed  the  room,  but  be- 
cause I'm  honestly  distressed  about  the  state 
of  our  city  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  the 
mayor  had  to  say  in  his  own  defense.  What 
I  saw  surprised  me.  The  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  world-class,  cosmopolitan  city — 


came  across  as  a  petty,  vindictive,  mean- 
spirited  little  man. 

The  mayor  led  off  responding  to  the 
evening's  prepared  questions.  He  started 
off  cheerfully  enough,  in  his  trademark  sing- 
song cadence  and  fake  TV-camera  smile, 
but  by  the  second  question  he  was  visibly 
peeved.  I  think  what  set  him  off  was  not  the 
booing — at  that  point  no  had  booed  the 
mayor  yet — but  the  cheering,  not  just  for 
Jordan  by  his  large  number  of  button-wear- 
ing supporters,  but  for  all  three  of  the  chal- 
lengers and  their  justified  criticisms  of 
Agnos,  his  policies,  and  the  overall  decline 
of  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  he  has  pre- 
sided over. 

His  own  inability  to  mount  a  convincing 
defense  of  his  record  is  what  seemed  to 
really  bother  Agnos.  The  booing — there  was 
plenty,  and  yes,  it  was  kind  of  shocking — 
was  largely  in  response  to  his  generally 
combative  and  derisive  attitude.  He  came 
up  with  a  lot  of  questionable  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  his  own  behalf,  but  what  stood  out 
most  in  his  performance  was  an  apparent 
genuine  personal  dislike  for  not  only  the 
three  men  who  would  dare  challenge  him 
for  office,  but  for  anybody  in  the  room  who 
saw  merit  in  their  arguments. 

I  found  that  far  more  troubling  than  the 
behavior  of  the  many  Jordan  supporters  in 
the  room.  After  all,  this  wasn't  the  eight- 
eenth hole  at  a  golf  tournament,  this  was  a 
political  debate  in  San  Francisco,  a  city  where 
we  are  encouraged  to  speak  our  minds. 

The  mayor  is  well-known  for  his  ability 
to  dish  it  out.  I  always  assumed  he  could 
take  it  as  well.  Considering  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  problems  facing  the  city  near- 
ing  the  completion  of  his  first  term,  it  was 
enlightening  to  find  him  so  thin-skinned. 

If  he  were  to  ask  me,  I'd  tell  him  the  same 
thing  that  everyone  is  always  telling  Jose 
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Canseco:  the  folks  in  the  bleachers  pay  their 
hard -earned  cash  to  see  you  perform,  and  if 
you  don't — especially  when  it  looks  like 
you're  not  trying  hard  enough — they  have 
every  right  to  boo. 

IH  probably  boo  next  time,  too. 

-Rebecca  Villareal 

Kudos  on  Award 

Editors: 

Congratulations  on  being  awarded  a 
Smithsonian  Computerworld  award  for 
"innovative  use  of  computer  technology"  in 
publishing  the  newspaper.  As  someone  who 
has  carefully  observed  the  evolution  of  The 
Tenderloin  Times,  I  can  attest  to  the  tremen- 
dous strides  taken  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
desktop  publishing  capability  you  acquired 
a  few  years  ago  has  been  well  applied.  It  is 
especially  gratifying  to  see  the  Southeast 
Asian  section  of  the  paper  in  clean,  legible 
type  fonts  instead  of  hand  script.  It's  also 
wonderful  that  you've  expanded  the  Cam- 
bodian section  of  the  newspaper  to  two 
pages. 

The  Smithsonian  award  is  well  deserved 
and  you  can  take  great  pride  that  The  Tender- 
bin  Times  will  be  added  to  the  permanent 
exhibit  on  the  information  age  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Museum  of  American  History.  I  wish 
you  continued  success  in  the  years  ahead. 

-Armando  Valdez 
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New  Group  Warns  of  Abuse  of 
Refugee  Children  by  Strangers 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Responding  to  the  discovery  of 
two  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of 
Southeast  Asian  children  in  the 
Tenderloin,  a  new  coalition  has  formed 
to  warn  the  community  about  this 
danger  in  their  own  languages. 

The  group,  a  coalition  of  more  than 
25  children's  service  organizations 
called  Stop  Sexual  Abuse  of  Asian  Chil- 
dren, began  meeting  in  February  1990 
to  educate  Asians  about  pedophiles — 
men  who  have  a  sexual  preference  for 
children. 

"The  majority  of  known  pedophiles 
seem  to  work  the  Tenderloin  and  the 
fringes  of  Chinatown,"  said  Norman 
Yee,  director  of  Wu  Yee  Children's 
Services.  "The  word's  out  that  it's  easy 
pickings." 

Police  and  social  workers  say  South- 
east Asian  children  may  be  particularly 
vulnerable  to  sexual  abuse  by  strang- 
ers. Pedophiles  operate  by  ingratiating 
themselves  with  refugee  families,  help- 
ing them  learn  English  and  giving  pres- 
ents, money,  and  toys  to  the  children, 
according  to  Inspector  Tom  Eisenmann 
of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department's 
Juvenile  Division. 

"They  can  be  a  suit-and-tie  guy  or  a 
volunteer  at  la  social  service  agency]. 
That's  where  you  can  find  these  guys," 
said  Eisenmann.  "They  seem  like  a  nice 
guy  but  their  true  intentions  are  hid- 
den." 

Police  keep  no  statistics  on  the 
number  of  Southeast  Asian  children 
who  have  fallen  prey  to  this  crime,  but 
the  department  says  the  two  reported 
cases  may  not  reflect  the  actual  extent  of 
the  problem.  Instead,  they  suggest,  the 
crimes  are  just  beginning  to  be  reported. 

"They're  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  for 
sure,"  said  Eisenmann.  "But  it's  hard  to 
taJk  about  how  many  of  them  are  out 
there  because  you  only  hear  about  these 
cases  once  in  a  while.  But  then  you  hear 
that  there  are  20  or  30  children  who 
know  the  guy." 

John  Driscoll,  former  director  of  Refu- 
gee Community  Programs  at  the  YMCA, 
and  a  volunteer  with  the  Laotian  com- 
munity for  12  years,  said  agencies  that 
work  with  refugees — where  pedophiles 
have  met  their  victims  in  the  past — 
need  to  be  more  diligent  in  screening 
their  volunteers. 

"I  think  it's  terribly  important  for 
agencies  in  high-risk  neighborhoods  like 
the  Tenderloin  to  screen  people  who 
get  contact  with  the  children,"  said 
Driscoll. 

Driscoll  commented  on  why  he 
thinks  the  Southeast  Asian  refugee  com- 
munity may  be  targeted  by  pedophiles. 
"They're  so  vulnerable  and  so  trust- 
ing," he  said.  "They  don't  read  the  cul- 
tural signs.  They  don't  have  the  lan- 
guage to  negotiate  with  a  volunteer  that 
'you  can  see  the  kid  only  when  I'm 
here/" 

Working  out  of  Wu  Yee  Children's 


Services,  Kim  Redemer,  coordinator  of 
Stop  Sexual  Abuse  of  Asian  Children, 
has  designed  informational  materials 
that  will  take  the  message  to  the  Asian 
community  in  English,  Cambodian,  and 
Chinese.  As  soon  as  the  group  can  se- 
cure funding  to  supplement  its  current 
yearly  budget  of  $27,000  (donated 
mostly  by  the  Stewart  Foundation),  they 
plan  to  translate  the  materials  into  Viet- 
namese, Laotian,  and  other  languages. 

To  prevent  this  kind  of  crime,  par- 
ents should  know  where  and  with 
whom  their  children  play,  said  Rede- 
mer. 

"Pedophiles  don't  just  abuse  them, 
they  give  them  lots  of  things.  They  know 
which  ones  to  pick:  the  withdrawn,  the 
depressed,  the  shy,"  she  said. 

Sam  Ath  Eat,  a  community  health 
worker  at  the  Newcomer's  Program, 
Health  Center  4,  first  found  out  about 
this  kind  of  abuse  in  talking  to  the 
mother  of  a  nine-year-old  Cambodian 
child,  who  said  her  son  was  frequently 
away  from  home.  The  story  gradually 
unfolded  that  a  man  who  lived  in  the 
Tenderloin  had  given  the  child  candy 
and  let  him  play  Nintendo  at  his  apart- 
ment. Eventually  the  man  had  tried  to 
sexually  abuse  the  boy,  who  had  run 
away — not  telling  anyone  about  the 
incident  until  Eat  drew  the  story  out  of 
him. 

Eat  discovered  that  as  many  as  seven 
other  Asian  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  4  to  12,  visited  the  same  man  at  his 
apartment.  Eat  said  he  wasn't  surprised 
that  the  boy  and  others  who  were  being 
victimized  hadn't  told  their  parents. 

"When  I  talked  to  him  he  didn't  want 
to  talk  in  front  of  his  mom,"  said  Eat. 
"He  was  afraid  his  mother  would  scold 
him." 

Because  the  subject  is  taboo  for  many 
Southeast  Asians,  few  want  to  talk  about 
it  and  if  s  hard  for  others  to  believe  that 
anyone  could  commit  such  a  crime. 
When  a  case  surfaces,  people  tend  to 
protect  themselves  emotionally  by 
denying  it  could  happen  to  them  or 
their  children,  according  to  social  work- 
ers. 

"We  don't  believe  it  because  we  don't 
hear  about  it,"  said  Chanthanom 
Ounkeo,  a  childcare  worker  at  the  Wu 
Yee  Children's  Center/Golden  Gate, 
who  has  worked  with  families  of  sexual 
abuse  victims. 

"Families  don't  believe  this  happens 
to  children  because  they  don't  read  the 
news,  and  they  can't  believe  anyone 
would  do  such  a  thing  to  young  boys," 
said  Ounkeo.  "Me  too,  I  can't  believe 
it." 

But  for  Ounkeo  the  reality  of  it  is 
painfully  glaring.  She  recently  found 
out  about  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been 
sexually  abusing  a  12-year-old  Chinese/ 
Vietnamese  boy  in  the  Tenderloin. 
According  to  Ounkeo,  the  man  had  met 
the  boy  at  St.  Boniface  Church  on  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  just  a  block  away  from 
Ounkeo's  workplace.  It  remains  unclear 


City  Fines  Adam  Sparks  $275,000 


In  what  Tenderloin  housing  advo- 
cates are  calling  a  major  victory,  Adam 
Sparks,  owner  of  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn, 
has  been  fined  $275,000  for  violating 
the  city's  zoning  code. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Richard 
Figone's  decision  Aug.  26  also  ordered 
Sparks  to  stop  renting  any  of  his  84 
hotel  rooms  to  tourists  at  the  520  Jones 
St  hotel.  In  addition,  Figone  assigned  a 
referee  to  ensure  Sparks  complies  with 
the  court  order. 

"We  should  all  be  proud  that  we 
have  finally  brought  this  man  to  jus- 
tice," said  Randy  Shaw,  director  of  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  which  has 
for  years  pressed  the  city  to  enforce 
laws  enacted  to  preserve  the  residential 
character  of  the  neighborhood. 

Figone's  decision  settled  the  city's 
1987  lawsuit  against  Sparks  and  an- 
other lawsuit  filed  against  the  landlord 
by  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  in 
1988.  Both  lawsuits  were  consolidated 


last  year. 

But  Sparks  continues  to  argue  that 
the  zoning  law  he  violated — the  1985 
North  of  Market  Residential  Special  Use 
District — is  unconstitutional  because  it 
deprives  a  property  owner  of  making  a 
profit. 

"We're  definitely  appealing  this," 
said  Sparks.  "We  think  ifs  ludicrous 
that  the  judge  bought  the  argument." 
Sparks  said  he  will  continue  to  argue 
that  his  building  has  been  both  a  resi- 
dential and  tourist  hotel  since  1910,  and 
therefore  should  be  exempt  from  the 
zoning  law,  which  prohibits  new  tour- 
ist hotels  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Shaw  said  he  thinks  that  Sparks  has 
no  legal  standing.  "He  should  have 
applied  for  a  conditional  use  permit 
(for  tourist  use!  when  he  bought  the 
hotel,"  Shaw  said.  "Instead,  he  has  tried 
to  make  a  case  in  the  press.  But  ifs  shut 
up  or  put-up  time." 

-Julie  Scheff 
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Kim  Redemer  and  Norman  Yee  of  Wu  Yee  Children's  Services  are  part  of  the  coaliton  of 
groups  working  to  warn  Southeast  Asians  about  criminals  who  may  prey  on  refugee  children. 

how  the  suspect,  Stephen  Lewis  (also 
known  as  David  Fox),  lured  the  child. 


Police  arrested  Lewis  on  Aug.  15  and 
will  charge  him  with  crimes  against 
children.  The  police  are  investigating 
whether  he  molested  other  boys. 

"This  is  a  classical  case  of  a  pedo- 
phile," said  Captain  D.J.  Philpott,  of  the 
SFPD  Juvenile  Division.  "He  may  also 
have  been  preying  on  children  at  the 
Fun  Center  at  Market  near  Sixth." 

Ounkeo  said  that  she  was  relieved 
the  man  was  arrested,  and  remains 
optimistic  about  being  able  to  inform 
the  Southeast  Asian  community  about 
how  real  this  threat  is  to  children. 

"I  think  if  organizations  have  work- 
shops and  give  them  examples,  people 
will  know,"  said  Ounkeo.  "They  can 
talk  with  their  children  and  protect 
them." 

Police  child  abuse  investigators  and 
others  congratulate  Stop  Sexual  Abuse 
of  Asian  Children  for  warning  the 
Southeast  Asian  community  about  the 
problem. 

"They're  filling  a  void  that's  been 
there  for  some  time,"  said  Kathy  Baxter, 
director  of  the  Child  Abuse  Council,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  does  com- 
munity education  and  training  on  child 
abuse.  "Ifs  been  a  problem  that's  been 


kept  undercover.  Now  police  are  ar- 
resting people  who  are  targeting  Asian 
children  and  it's  forcing  the  commu- 
nity to  look  at  it." 

Health  worker  Eat  agrees. 
"If  we  don't  do  something  to  alert 
the  parents  and  community  it  will 
happen  again  and  again,"  he  said. 


To  Report  Sexual  Abuse: 

•  Children's  Emergency  Services:  665- 
0757  (24  hours). 

•  Police  Juvenile  Bureau:  553-0123  (24 
hours);  553-1321  (9  a.m.  to  5p.m.). 

•  Child  Adolescent  Sexual  Abuse  Re- 
source Center:  821-8386. 

•  Department  of  Social  Services 
Hotline:  665-075  7 

Bilingual  Services: 

•  Chinatown  Child  Development  Cen- 
ter: 392-4453.  Cantonese,  Mandarin, 
Vietnamese. 

•  Tenderlion  Family  Program:  929-2424 
Chinese,  Spanish. 

•  Chinatown/North  Beach  Clinical 
Services:  398-0981.  Cambodian,  Viet- 
namese, Cantonese,  Mandarin. 

•  Richmond  Area  Multiservices:  668- 
5955.  Lao,  Cambodian,  Vietnamese, 
Thai,  Cantonese,  Mandarin. 


Homeless  Take  Jordan  to  Task 


As  police  chief,  Frank 


Jordan  helped  sign 
in  as  official  police 
department  policy  a 
homeless  bill  of  rights, 
which  protected  home- 
less people  from  arbitrary 
police  harassment.  Now 
as  a  mayoral  candidate, 
Jordan  is  drawing  fire  for 
his  proposals  that  critics 
say  would  criminalize 
homelessness. 

Carrying  signs  reading 
"We  have  animal  rights — 
we  need  homeless 
rights,"  members  of  the 
Homeless  Task  Force 
staged  a  demonstration 
against  Jordan's  candi- 
dacy in  front  of  City  Hall 
on  Aug.  12.  Demon- 
strators wore  striped 
prison  uniforms  or  tin  foil 
stars  like  law  enforcement 
officers  as  they  marched 
in  a  circle  chanting,  "I'm 
not  guilty  I"  and  "Homes 
not  jails!" 

'The  idea  is  to  keep 
housing  affordable  and  to 
get  the  homeless  off  the 
streets  and  into  that 
housing,  so  for  Jordan  to 
oppose  vacancy  control 
is  hypocritical,"  said  David 
Brigode,  director  of  the 
Community  Housing 
Partnership,  who  came  to 
lend  support  to  the  demonstrators. 

"With  Jordan  in  City  Hall  we  will  have  a  bt  more  people  going  to  jail,"  said  Garth  Ferguson, 
a  member  of  the  Homeless  Task  Force.  "Jordan  has  actually  said  that  he  wants  to  do  warrant 
checks  on  people  in  the  shelters." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  questioned  the  legality  of  Jordan's  proposal  to 
require  identification  and  check  for  outstanding  arrest  warrants  of  people  using  city  homeless 
services. 

"ft  is  not  a  question  of  screening  people  out  of  the  system,  but  determining  their  needs,"  said 
Larry  Maatz,  Jordan's  campaign  press  secretary.  "Warrant  checks  are  not  inappropnate." 

But  for  the  Homeless  Task  Force,  the  point  is  keeping  homeless  people  from  being  billeted 
in  jail  cells.  "They  come  down  here  to  the  plaza  every  morning  at  about  7:00,  the  oops  do." 
said  Joseph,  a  homeless  man  who  sleeps  in  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  at  night.  "For  now  they 
are  roughing  us  up  just  enough  to  get  us  gone.  With  their  chief  in  there  [City  Half),  they're 
gonna  be  busting  heads  for  sure." 

-Tom  McCarthy 
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Homeless  Housing  Unlikely 
At  Presidio  Army  Base 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

Any  promise  that  part  of  the 
Presidio  army  base  in  San  Fran- 
cisco could  be  used  to  house 
homeless  people  when  the  Sixth  Army 
leaves  the  sprawling  base  in  1994  has 
been  dampened  by  prohibitive  costs 
and  a  lack  of  political  willpower. 

Though  advocates  for  the  homeless 
are  interested  in  getting  a  slice  of  the 
Presidio  and  believe  they  are  mandated 
by  federal  legislation  to  acquire  it,  they 
site  numerous  barriers  to  its  use,  in- 
cluding lack  of  funds  to  rehabilitate 
buildings  on  the  base. 

At  a  recent  public  hearing  on  the 
future  of  the  Presidio,  Mayor  Art  Ag- 
nos  said  he  would  not  consider  use  of 
the  site  for  the  city's  estimated  6,000 
homeless  people,  claiming  he  will  "have 
the  homeless  problem  fixed"  without 
it. 

"The  mayor  does  not  support  use  of 
the  Presidio  for  the  homeless,"  said 
Agnos  spokesman  Scott  Shafer.  "The 
Presidio  is  for  the  entire  city,  and  not 
just  a  segment  of  the  community." 

The  Presidio,  which  includes  800 
buildings  scattered  over  1,200  acres,  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  (GGNRA),  which 
has  held  many  public  forums  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  use  the  property.  Ideas 
run  the  gamut  from  a  state  university 
campus  or  a  Pacific  Rim  cultural  center 
to  a  large-scale  base,  similar  to  Fort 
Mason,  for  nonprofit  organizations. 

Organizations  including  HomeBase, 
Swords  to  Plowshares,  and  the  Coali- 
tion on  Homelessness  have  suggested 


"The  main  thing  we're  running 
into  is  a  lot  of  neighborhood 
NIMBY  ism.  A  lot  of  property 
owners  around  the  Presidio  think 
if  you  bring  the  homeless  in,  prop- 
erty values  are  going  to  drop. " 

-Ray  Masterson 

that  some  of  the  Presidio  buildings — 
many  of  which  are  vacant  and  deterio- 
rating— be  used  to  house  and  aid  home- 
less veterans  and  other  low-income 
people. 

Ray  Masterson,  staffperson  at  the 
Coalition  on  Homelessness,  said  home- 
less advocates  were  "angry  and  frus- 
trated" over  Agnos'  stance  of  not  using 
the  Presidio  for  homeless  people. 

"Over  the  last  year  we  have  seen  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  shelter  beds," 
said  Masterson.  "People  have  to  sleep 
on  the  streets  and  stand  in  very  long 
lines  for  a  meal  that  can  in  no  way  be 
called  decent." 

Despite  the  need  for  more  services 
for  homeless  people,  many  of  whom 


are  Vietnam  War  veterans,  Masterson 
thinks  chances  for  obtaining  part  of  the 
Presidio  are  slim. 

"The  main  thing  we're  running  into 
is  a  lot  of  neighborhood  NIMBYism 
(Not  In-My  Backyard),"  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  property  owners  around  the  Presidio 
think  if  you  bring  the  homeless  in, 
property  values  are  going  to  drop." 

Earl  Lui,  project  coordinator  at 
HomeBase,  a  Bay  Area  homeless  policy 
institute,  explored  homeless  uses  for 
the  Presidio  under  Title  V  of  the  McKin- 
ney  Act,  federal  legislation  that  states 
that  housing  and  services  for  homeless 
people  be  considered  as  uses  for  any 
unused  federal  property.  But  Lui  found 
that  nearly  all  of  the  base  is  exempt 
from  the  McKinney  Act. 

'The  response  the  GGNRA  gives  is 
that  since  the  Presidio  was  transferred 
directly  to  the  Park  Service,  they  are 
exempt  from  McKinney  Act,"  said  Lui. 
"But  while  they  may  be  exempt  from 
the  letter  of  the  law,  they  don't  seem  to 
be  interested  in  the  idea  of  using  it  for 


An  aerial  view  of  the  Presidio  army  base  from  the  south  tower  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 


the  homeless  beyond  that.  The  Park 
Service  are  park  planners,  and  they  don't 
concern  themselves  with  social  needs. 
They  seem  to  be  ruling  it  out  as  an 
option." 

Though  nearly  all  of  the  Presidio  will 
go  directly  to  the  Park  Service  when  the 
Army  packs  its  bags  in  1994,  one  36.5- 
acre  parcel,  including  the  abandoned 
Public  Health  Services  Hospital  and 
other  buildings,  could  fall  under  the 
McKinney  Act. 


Newspaper 
Tax  Likely  to 
Be  Repealed 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion symbolically  taped  their  mouths 
shut  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Saint 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  Aug.  8  to  pro- 
test a  sales  tax  on  free  newspapers. 
Armed  with  a  bullhorn,  spokesper- 
son Maggie  McCall,  publisher  of  The 
Marina  Times,  said  the  tax  would  af- 
fect the  ability  of  many  small  newspa- 
pers to  continue  publishing. 

On  Aug.  21,  the  state  assembly 
passed  without  opposition  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Assemblyman  John 
Burton  D-S.F.,  calling  for  a  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  free  papers.  Gov.  Wilson 
has  agreed  to  sign  the  bill  when  it 
reaches  his  desk. 

The  tax — which  went  into  effect  in 
July— was  part  of  the  1991-92  state 
budget  package.  It  was  widely  per- 
ceived as  placing  an  unfair  burden  on 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

free  papers  by  taxing  their  production 
costs  rather  than  their  sales  prices. 
Free  papers  would  have  had  to  pay 
five  times  more  tax,  proportionally, 
than  paid-circulation  publications. 
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Homeless  advocate  Ray  Masterson  (with  Bear)  says  abandoned  Presidio  buildings  such  as 
the  Public  Health  Hospital  shown  above  could  be  put  to  better  use  to  house  homeless  people. 

we  decided  to  let  it  go." 

The  same  obstacles  that  kept  the 
Health  Department  from  rehabilitating 
the  hospital  building  have  also  thwarted 
efforts  to  use  the  site  for  homeless 
people.  Housing  advocates  have  said 
the  site  would  be  too  costly  for  non- 
profit homeless  providers  or  the  city  to 
rehabilitate. 

"Even  if  we  acquired  the  property 
under  McKinney,  we'd  still  be  faced 
with  building  or  repairing  a  facility  and 
then  running  it,"  said  Bob  Prentice, 
director  of  the  city's  Health  Care  for  the 
Homeless  program.  'Tor  the  city,  if  s  no 
different  than  trying  to  get  (any  other 
new  homeless!  program  started." 

Prentice  said  funds  provided  through 
the  McKinney  Act  for  long-term  hous- 
ing are  increasingly  hard  to  obtain,  and 
the  city  doesn't  want  to  invest  in  more 
temporary  housing  solutions. 

"As  a  city,  we  are  cooling  to  what  the 
McKinney  Act  provides,"  he  said.  Tm 
not  sure  that  we  want  to  apply  for  more 
transitional  housing  programs.  We 
don't  want  to  keep  committing  our- 
selves to  an  intermediate  phase  Tof  as- 
sisting homeless  people]." 

Besides  the  Presidio,  another  San 
Francisco  military  base- — the  Hunters 
Point  Naval  Shipyard — is  also  slated  to 
close  in  the  next  decade.  Part  of  that 
property  may  fall  under  the  McKinney 
Act,  but  that  site  also  poses  difficulties. 

Parts  of  the  Hunters  Point  Naval 
Shipyard  contain  severe  toxic  hazards 
from  radioactive  waste  removed  from 
nuclear  submarines.  Although  the  Navy 
has  promised  to  leave  Hunters  Point 
clean  enough  for  any  potential  future 
use,  the  site  won't  be  available  until  at 
least  1996,  and  it  must  undergo  a  long 
planning  process. 

Michael  Blecker,  director  of  Swords 
to  Plowshares,  said  the  combination  of 
financial,  legal,  and  technical  problems 
may  be  too  much  to  overcome,  making 
it  unlikely  the  closing  bases's  buildings 
will  be  used  to  assist  the  city s  homeless 
population. 

"Using  an  old  military  base  for 
homeless  vets  does  seem  like  a  natural 
use,  doesn't  it?"  he  said.  "People  recog- 
nize the  opportunity,  but  they're  not 
sure  how  to  go  about  it." 


The  army's  final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  lists  homeless  hous- 
ing under  the  McKinney  Act  as  one 
possible  use  of  the  old  hospital  site, 
located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Presidio  near  15th  Avenue  and  Lake 
Street  The  towering,  abandoned  brick 
building,  which  has  not  been  used  as  a 
hospital  for  decades,  has  been  leased  to 
the  city  since  1989,  when  the  Health 
Department  considered  repairing  it  for 
use  as  a  hospital  to  serve  AIDS  patients. 

"We  wanted  to  use  it  because  we 
were  concerned  about  having  enough 
beds  for  long-term  care  of  HIV  patients," 
said  Dr.  David  Werdegar,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Health  Depart- 
ment, who  made  the  request  for  such 
use.  "But  we  did  studies  that  showed  it 
would  cost  about  $50  million  to  bring 
the  building  up  to  shape,  including  $15 
million  worth  of  asbestos  work.  With- 
out anyone  to  offer  us  the  $50  million, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  pay  expenses, 


SARAH  B.  PATTERSON 
ATTORNEY  ■  AT  ■  LAW 

Practice  limited  to 
SSI  and  Social  Security  Disability  Claims 

•  Ten  years'  experience  in  SSI  cases 

•  No  fee  for  consultation 

•  No  fee  unless  you  win 


Fifth  Floor 
44  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


Telephone 
(415)  955  ■  2656 
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'When  Heaven  and  Earth  Changed  Places' 

Author  Tells  of  Childhood 
In  Wartorn  Vietnam 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 

Though  she  doesn't  hold  a  degree  in 
political  science  or  wear  medals  on  her  sleeve, 
Le  Ly  Hayslip  knows  as  much  about  the 
Vietnam  War  as  anyone — and  probably  a 
good  deal  more. 

As  a  child  in  the  Central  Vietnam  village 
of  Ky  La,  near  Danang,  she  grew  up  hiding 
in  underground  bunkers  and  stealing  sup- 
plies for  the  Viet  Cong.  By  the  age  of 16  she 
had  been  tortured  by  the  South  Vietnamese, 
raped  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  nearly  starved 
to  death  more  than  once. 

Now  a  widowed  mother  of  three  in  San 
Diego,  Hayslip  has  outlived  two  husbands, 
become  a  successful  businesswoman,  and 
just  completed  her  second  autobiography. 


A  1986  trip  back  to  Vietnam  inspired  Le  Ly 
Hayslip  to  write  her  first  book  as  well  as 
begin  to  raise  money  for  relief  work  there. 


The  first,  "When  Heaven  and  Earth 
Changed  Places"  (1989),  written  with  Jay 
Wurts,  is  currently  being  made  into  a  fea- 
ture film  by  director  Oliver  Stone. 

Not  many  Vietnamese  Americans  know 
about  Le  Ly  Hayslip.  For  that  matter,  nei- 
ther do  many  people  back  in  her  homeland. 
She  was  just  one  of  thousands  of  peasant 
girls  caught  between  warring  factions  in  a 
conflict  which  for  her  had  no  winners. 

Many  refugees  from  Indochina  walk  the 
streets  of  America's  cities  plagued  by  pain- 
ful wartime  memories  and  anguished  ties  to 
a  homeland  they  may  never  revisit.  But 
they  don't  write  books  or  tell  their  stories. 
They  remain  troubled,  Hayslip  said,  be- 
cause they  cannot  let  go  of  their  hatred. 

After  15 years  in  the  United  States  budd- 
ing a  comfortable  middle-class  life,  Hayslip 
found  she  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
war  and  the  loss  of  her  most  vital  ties.  She 
had  to  return  to  Vietnam  to  see  her  family, 
even  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 

During  that  trip  in  1986,  Hayslip  was 
truly  able  to  put  her  old  life  behind  her. 
Upon  returning  to  San  Diego,  Hayslip 
dedicated  herself  to  helping  both  countries — 
the  one  to  which  she  owed  her  life,  and  the 
one  to  which  she  had  sworn  allegiance — 
make  peace  with  what  they  had  suffered.  In 
1988  she  established  the  East  Meets  West 
Foundation  to  bring  together  Vietnamese 
and  U.S.  veterans  of  the  war  to  build  rural 
clinics  and  rehabilitation  facilities  in  Viet- 
nam. The  first  such  clinic  opened  in  Ky  La 
in  October  1989  with  funding  from  Oliver 
Stone.  A  full-scale  rehabilitation  center  is 
planned  sometime  in  the  next  five  years. 

Next  month.  The  Tenderloin  Times 
will  feature  LeLy  Hayslip  as  keynote  speaker 
at  the 5th  Annual  Tender  Champs  Awards 
Dinner  on  Oct.  2.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  conversation  we  had  with  her 
in  August. 

Tenderloin  Times:  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  Vietnam  War,  now  that  it  is 
over? 

Le  Ly  Hayslip:  1  have  two  answers 
for  you.  One  is  on  the  spiritual  side. 
Without  the  Vietnam  War,  we  would 
have  nothing  to  talk  about.  I  would  not 
be  here  and  we'd  have  no  lesson  to 
leam,and  lots  of  people  couldn't  [share 
what  they  learned).  So  because  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  we  ought  to  look  into 
Vietnam  to  see  where  we  made  mis- 
takes, and  leam  to  love  and  appreciate 
human  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  a  capitalist — a 
businessman  who  builds  helicopters, 
bombers,  guns,  toilet  paper,  condoms, 


cigarettes,  makeup  for  women  in  Viet- 
nam— they  couldn't  sell  any  of  that  if 
there  was  no  war.  So  to  have  a  war — it 
doesn't  matter  where — it's  only  the 
businessman  who  makes  the  money. 
People  have  jobs.  If  I  don't  have  a  job  I 
cannot  buy  a  car,  I  cannot  rent  a  house. 
The  people  who  make  the  weapons  had 
to  hire  mc,  so  I  became  a  servant  of 
death,  not  life. 

So  if  you  talk  about  the  war,  I  see  it 
two  ways.  I'm  here,  I'm  happy  to  be 
here.  But  I  also  would  be  happy  to  see — 
when  people  like  you  ask  me  this  ques- 
tion— not  only  that  you  ask  me,  but  you 
ask  that  question  in  your  heart  and  of  all 
the  people  around  you. 

Times:  How  did  you  feel  when  you 
first  arrived  in  the  United  States? 

Hayslip:  I  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1970,  and  it  was  surprising  to  me  that 
the  talk  about  the  Vietnam  War  was  all 
one-sided. 

Everything  about  Vietnam — [the  sto- 
ries about]  an  old  man  and  old  woman 
in  black  pajamas  who  were  Viet  Cong 
and  deserved  to  die,  all  the  villages  that 
were  destroyed  and  the  children 
killed — that  didn't  matter. 

All  that  mattered  is  when  they  asked 
the  G.I.,  "Was  the  operation  today  suc- 
cessful?" and  he  said  'yes' — that  is  all 
they  ever  needed.  Never  would  they 
ask  a  villager  how  he  felt  that  his  home 
had  been  burned,  his  village  destroyed, 
his  wife  wounded,  and  his  children 
killed.  But  /  am  one  of  those  people.  And  I 
came  over  here  [to  the  United  States! 
and  heard  this  and  had  to  take  it,  and 
had  no  way  to  fight  back.  That  was  very 
sad. 

Times:  What  is  your  next  book  "The 
Saudau  ISadness)  Tree"  about? 

Hayslip:  In  1975,  when  the  war 
ended,  I  was  so  happy — for  my  people, 
for  my  country.  It  doesn't  matter  who 
won  or  lost.  My  husband,  Dennis  Ha- 
yslip, told  me  he  was  very  upset  that  the 
Communists  won  the  war. 

At  that  time — even  now — I  didn't 
quite  understand  about  the  Commu- 
nists. I  thought  the  Communists  were 
somebody  of  a  different  race  who  came 
to  Vietnam  and  invaded,  but  I  then  saw 
the  North  Vietnamese  come  to  the  south 
and  "liberate"  the  south.  Why?  Why 
did  they  suffer  so  much  hatred  and 
make  themselves  so  miserable  because 
of  the  war? 

I  talked  to  many  U.S.  veterans  at  that 
time  who  said,  "Le  Ly,  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  you  that  you  lost  your  country  ."  The 
Vietnamese  refugees  keep  saying  they 
lost  their  country.  I  have  to  ask  myself 
how  it  can  be  that  these  people  say  they 
lost  the  country,  when  my  own  people 
control  my  own  people.  If  the  outsiders 
control  the  country,  that  means  we  lost. 
But  in  this  case,  how  have  we  lost? 

Besides,  lose  or  win,  that  is  a  game 
for  men  to  play.  In  a  war  game  or  a  chess 
game,  somebody  has  to  win  and  some- 
body has  to  lose.  Lose  or  win,  you  have 
to  accept  it,  you  have  to  walk  away  with 
good  feelings  that  the  game  is  over. 
Why  are  we  hung  up  by  hatred  because 
we  lost  the  war? 

In  my  second  book  I'm  saying  all  that 
and  much  more.  In  1982,  when  my  sec- 
ond husband  passed  away,  I  was  a 
widow  and  had  become  a  business- 
woman. I  was  very  successful  with  my 
real  estate  investments  and  everything, 
but  I  was  so  lonely,  so  empty,  that  I  had 
to  think  of  a  new  way.  That  is  when  I 
came  to  read  a  lot  of  books  and  found 
out  that  I  could  go  back  to  Vietnam. 

The  trip  to  Vietnam  in  1986  changed 
my  life;  it  turned  it  upside  down.  When 
I  came  back,  I  wanted  to  do  so  much  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  FBI 
thought  I  was  working  for  the  Commu- 
nists, the  Communists  thought  I  was 
working  for  the  CIA,  so  everybody's 
watching  me  like  a  little  bug.  And  I  am 
still  a  little  bug,  and  I'm  still  crawling — 
probably  until  I  die.  As  long  as  I  help 
somebody — that  is  the  point. 
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The  Tender  Champs 

An  Awards  Ceremony  andBuffet  'Dinner 
Hosted  By  Ideality  House  West  'Executive  'Director 

Leroy  Looper 

and  featuring  Quest  Spead&r 

Le  Ly  OLayslip 

Honoring 

Jour  Outstanding  Contributors  to  the  tenderloin  Community: 
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•  'Betty  (Mangual  •  Janice  Miri/qtani 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1991 
5:00-8:30  p.m. 
The  <Llks  Club 
450  Tost  Street,  San  francisco 

Cocktails  5:00 

"Buffet  "Dinner.  5:45 

%tynote  Speech  &  Awards  Ceremony  6:30 


Jot  ticket  information  call  776-0700. 
The  Tenderloin  Times  is  published  by  Central  City  Hospitality  House 


JANICE  MIRIKFTANI— A  poet  and 
dancer.  Janice  Mirikrtani's  artistry 
and  activism  is  rooted  in  her 
family's  experiences  in  internment 
camps  during  World-  War  II.  For 
more  than  a  decade  Mirikrtani 
has  been  a  potent  force  in  the 
Tenderloin,  where  she  works  as 
program  director  at  Glide  United 
Memorial  Church. 


BETTY  MANGUAL-Eddy  Street 
resident  Betty  Mangual  has 
championed  the  cause  of 
banning  cheap  fortified  wines  in 
the  Tenderloin  while  increasing 
detox  services  for  alcoholics.  She 
is  also  active  at  Glide  Church,  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
and  the  Alexander  Residence 
Tenants'  Association. 


RACHEL  GORDON— As  a  reporter 
for  The  San  Francisco  Inde- 
pendent for  the  last  two  years. 
Rachel  Gordon  has  helped  focus 
the  public  eye  on  inner-city  issues 
such  as  police  arrests  of  homeless 
people,  the  city's  welfare  policy, 
and  HIV  infection  rates  among 
Southeast  Asians. 


FATHER  THOMAS  FLOWER-An 

ordained  Eastern  Orthodox  priest. 
Father  Flower  regularly  faces  arrest 
for  panhandling  to  support  the 
mobile  soup  kitchen  from  which 
he  feeds  homeless  people  in  the 
early  morning  hours  at  United 
Nations  Plaza. 
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High  Price,  Questionable  Results  Confront  Hibernia  Cop  Shop 


continued  from  page  1 

fund  set  aside  to  buy  the  new  station. 

The  UA  building,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  cost  just  $900,000  to  buy 
and  $1  million  to  retrofit,  Honig  said. 
But  Honig's  figures  are  disputed  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Suttmeier  of  police  plan- 
ning, who  said  the  $8  million  figure  for 
the  Hibernia  retrofit  is  overblown. 

"The  [UA]  building  was  presented 
to  us — and  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly— the  price  was  the  same  as  for 
thisbuilding,"  Suttmeier  said.  "It  didn't 
suit  our  needs,  which  are  not  just  a 
matter  of  square  footage.  We  wanted  to 
be  in  the  heart  of  a  problem  area." 

In  response  to  Honig'scriticisms,  the 
mayor  said  the  cost  of  retrofitting  the 
Hibemia  could  be  as  low  as  $2  million. 
He  also  asserted  that  the  Hibemia  was 
a  better  location  than  the  UA  building, 
even  though  the  two  buildings  are  only 
two  blocks  away  from  each  other. 

"The  Hibernia  Bank  is  closer  in  to  the 
Tenderloin  [than  the  UA  building]," 
Agnos  said.  "It's  right  next  to  Glide, 
where  we  have  a  number  of  problems, 
and  St.  Anthony's.  Up  that  whole  street 


"[The  Hibernia]  is  a  spec- 
tacular place — a  great  real 
estate  bargain/' 

-Art  Agnos 


is  where  the  real  problem  is.  And  Mar- 
ket Street  is  right  there." 

Agnos  suggested  Honig's  criticisms 
may  have  been  motivated  by  his  posi- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors  of  Central 
City  Hospitality  House,  which  at  one 
point  wanted  city  assistance  to  pur- 
chase the  UA  building  in  order  to  relo- 
cate its  homeless  shelter  to  the  larger 
facility. 

"We  got  [the  Hibernia]  rent-free  for  a 
year,"  Agnos  said,  explaining  that  the 
owner,  Security  Pacific  Bank,  had  agreed 
to  waive  rent  if  the  city  decides  to  buy. 
"In  the  meantime  ifs  open  as  a  police 
substation." 

Eventually,  Agnos  said,  the  city 
hopes  to  put  a  police  museum  in  the 
Hibernia.  "It's  a  great  spot  for  the  old 
Tommy  guns,  the  helmets,  and  all  the 
old  police  memorabilia,"  he  said. 

As  for  parking,  Suttmeier  hinted  at 
ongoing  negotiations  with  the  Shoren- 
stein  Company,  owners  of  the  parking 
lot  across  the  street  from  the  Hibernia. 
According  to  the  mayor,  a  garage  on 
this  site  could  contain  retail  shops  on 
the  ground  floor  as  well  as  parking  for 
the  police  station,  the  Golden  Gate 
Theater,  and  low-income  housing 
planned  for  the  lot  owned  by  Honig  on 
the  opposite  corner. 

"Ifs  a  spectacular  place — a  great  real 
estate  bargain,"  Agnos  concluded. 

While  most  neighborhood  residents 
and  workers  agree  that  the  Hibernia  is 
a  handsome  building  and  the  Tender- 
loin needs  more  cops,  many  feel  it  will 
take  more  than  police  and  police  sta- 


tions to  reshape  the  neighborhood's 
future. 

"The  police  can  be  doing  more  and 
more,  but  the  major  reason  things  have 
gotten  worse  is  the  national  economy," 
said  Randy  Shaw,  executive  director  of 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  "Until 
you  have  economic  development  down 
here,  you're  going  to  have  crime." 

Shaw  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  police 
housed  in  the  Hiber- 
nia building,  but 
added,  "I  wish  thecity 
had  done  more  in 
terms  of  bringing  in 
loans  to  help  establish 
businesses.  We  get 
low-income  housing, 
but  it's  never  been  the 
kind  of  neighborhood 
that  gets  business 
development." 

Richard  Living- 
ston, administrator  of 
Reality  House  West 
and  active  in  neigh- 
borhood crime  issues, 
said  four  things  are 
needed  to  fight  crime 
in  the  Tenderloin: 
increased  police  pres- 
ence, community 
mobilization,  healthy 
businesses,  and  treat- 
ment on  demand  for 
substance  abuse  and 
employment  prob- 
lems. 

"In  the  Tenderloin, 
all  four  areas  need 
attention,  especially 
in  the  inner  Tender- 
loin," Livingston  said. 
"It's  literally  a  crime 
to  let  street  crime  be 
as  prevalent  as  it  is." 

Some  community  activists  offered 
harsher  judgments. 

"Whaf  s  sickening  to  me  is  the  people 
getting  harassed  are  the  people  who 
begged  for  police  to  come  in,  and  the 
ones  we  wanted  out — the  crack  deal- 
ers—are still  out  on  the  street  corner, 
laughing  at  us,"  said  Garth  Ferguson  of 
the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center. 


thedrugdealingand  murder  justaround 
the  corner  that  never  seems  to  end?" 

The  police,  meanwhile,  led  by  Capt. 
George  Kowalski  of  the  Tenderloin  Task 
Force,  claim  they're  doing  the  best  they 
can  given  their  instructions  to  remain 
highly  visible — and  that  they  are  meet- 
ing with  some  success. 

Since  moving  to  the  Hibernia  in  April, 
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Photo:  Phi  Head 

Vaulted  gothic  ceilings  add  an  elegant  touch  to  the  Tenderloin's 
new  police  station,  where  the  old  vault  is  now  used  as  a 

the  task  force  has  made  300  arrests  for 
drug  dealing  in  United  Nations  Plaza 
alone,  Kowalski  said,  and  task  force 
statistics  from  April  to  June  show  rob- 
beries down  16  percent,  assaults  down 
32  percent,  and  burglaries  down  29 
percent  from  the  same  quarter  last 
year — when  Tenderloin  crime  was  at 
an  all-time  high. 


Eventually,  Agnos  said,  the  city  hopes  to  put  a  police  museum  in  the 
Hibernia.  ''It's  a  great  spot  for  the  old  tommy  guns,  the  helmets,  and  all 
the  old  police  memorabilia,"  he  said. 


Ed  Evans,  co-chair  of  the  Safe  and 
Sober  Streets  Committee,  said  police 
have  done  little  to  stop  public  drunken- 
ness and  sales  of  alcohol  to  intoxicated 
people.  "They  walk  around,  they  drive 
around.  Just  because  they're  here 
doesn't  mean  they're  doing  anything 
about  it,"  he  said. 

Tenderloin  activist  Mark  Forrester 
calls  the  Hibernia  "a  magnificent  pal- 
ace for  the  police  brass"  but  questions 
whether  it  was  worth  the  expense. 

"Do  we  really  need  the  Hibernia  at 
$9  million?"  Forrester  asked.  "With  all 


However,  statistics  released  by 
Mayor  Agnos  and  Chief  Casey  last 
month  revealed  that  during  a  slightly 
different  time  period — January  to 
August — Tenderloin  robberies  in- 
creased by  5.4  percent,  compared  to  the 
same  time  period  last  year.  (See  sidebar 
on  crime  figures,  page  7.) 

In  response  to  complaints  about 
continued  drug  dealing,  Kowalski  said: 
"There's  much  more  to  it  than  just  the 
Tenderloin  Task  Force.  There's  the 
courts,  the  DA's  [district  31101116/51 
office,  the  jails — we  all  have  to  work  in 
unison."  The  29-year  police  veteran 
added,  "I'm  not  trying  to  place  the 
blame,  but  we're  fighting  brush  fires." 

Kowalski  agreed  that  narcotics  is  still 
the  neighborhood's  worst  crime  prob- 
lem. "We've  seen  a  great  influx  of 
Mexican  nationals  selling  crack  cocaine 
on  the  street,"  he  said.  Although  the 
police  routinely  report  illegal  immi- 
grants they  have  arrested  for  possesion 
of  narcotics  to  the  Immigration  and 

petty  crime 

on  Saturday  night  In  the  tenderloin 
the  kids  hanging  out 
on  the  granite  stoop  of  the  hibernia  bank 
are  having  a  party 

the  homeglrts  from  the  welfare  hotels 
are  all  dressed  up 

they  are  chewing  gum  and  giggling 
and  acting  tough  for  the  pedestrians 
who  are  walking  the  gangplank  of  street- 
corner  turf  making  their  way  through  the 
demilitarized  zone  that  Is  Jones  street 
someone's  cheap  boombox  blasting 
music  to  the  sky 

and  the  sweet  whispers  of  marijuana 

-Dennis  Conkin 


Naturalization  Service,  a  suspected 
drug  dealer  can  be  escorted  to  the  bor- 
der by  INS  officials  and  be  seen  selling 
drugs  in  the  Tenderloin  three  days  later. 

Thepolicecaptain  admitted  displace- 
ment might  also  play  a  role:  As  Mission 
Station  cracked  down  on  drug  dealing 
in  Mission  Dolores  Park,  some  of  that 
trade  may  have  moved  to  the  Tender- 
loin. 

In  fact,  because  the  Tenderloin  Task 
Force  is  composed  entirely  of  officers 
from  other  d  istricts,  former  Police  Chief 
Frank  Jordan — now  one  of  Agnos' 
opponents  in  the  upcoming  mayoral 

"Do  we  really  need  the  Hiber- 
nia at  $9  million? — with  all  the 
drug  dealing  and  murder  just 
around  the  corner  that  never 
seems  to  end?" 

-Mark  Forrester 

election — has  called  the  project  a 
"publicity  stunt"  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor. 

"All  it's  going  to  do  is  to  displace 
crime  from  the  Tenderloin  to  the  very 
districts  that  the  officers  were  moved 
from,"  Jordan  told  The  Tenderloin  Times 
in  May. 

Task  force  officers  did  not  dispute 
the  former  chief's  assessment.  "This  is 
typically  what  happens  any  time  you 
move  officers,"  Suttmeier  said.  "Crime 
does  seem  to  go  up  in  some  areas.  But 
we're  monitoring  the  displacement." 

Under  the  task  force  master  plan, 
once  crime  is  reduced  to  an  "accept- 
able" level  in  the  Tenderloin,  task  force 
officers  will  be  given  the  option  of  trans- 
ferring to  another  district  or  remaining 
at  the  Hibernia  as  part  of  Southern  Sta- 
tion, which  will  be  moved  from  its  cur- 
rent location  on  Bryant  Street  in  the 
Ha  11  of  Ju  sti  ce.  Bea  t  of  f  icers  wi  11  be  scaled 
back  to  about  six  per  shift,  from  the 
current  10  to  15. 

Kowalski  admitted,  however,  that 
crime  may  rise  again  following  the  dis- 
persal of  police  to  other  districts,  and 
that  any  long-term  solution  in  the  Ten- 
derloin would  have  to  address  the 
neighborhood's  social,  economic,  and 
demographic  changes. 

"In  the  years  that  I've  been  here,  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  Tenderloin 
has  changed  demographically,"  he 
mused,  echoing  Livingston's  compari- 
son of  the  neighborhood  to  a  steel  town 
that  must  reposition  itself  in  a  new 
economy — which  Kowalski  said  is 
"very  hard  to  do." 

Upstairs  from  Kowalski's  basement 
office,  he  marvels  anew  at  the  spacious 
splendor  of  the  bank's  main  floor,  where 
hastily  erected  walls  and  rows  of  col- 
ored lockers  fail  to  mask  the  remains  of 
bank  vaults  and  faded  carpeting.  Uni- 
formed police  officers  and  blue  jean- 
clad  secretaries  appear  ou  t  of  place  amid 
the  sweeping  counters,  marble  walls, 
gold  moldings,  and  stained-glass  ceil- 
ings of  a  more  opulent,  optimistic  era. 

"Ifs  a  beautiful  building,  but  you're 
limited  in  what  you  can  do  to  it,"  Kow- 
alski said.  "All  this  is  wasted  space,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  high  ceilings. 
Behind  the  bustle  of  foot  soldiers  at  the 
computer  terminals,  a  large  office  sta  nds 
empty — that  of  Police  Chief  Willis 
Casey,  rarely  seen  at  the  Hibernia  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  convenient  a  location 
as  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

Outside  the  iron  gate,  black-and- 
white  police  cars  line  Jones  and  McAl- 
lister streets,  frequently  double  parked 
in  the  traffic  lanes.  A  public  hearing 
later  in  the  week  would  determine 
whether  a  bus  stop  could  be  moved 
down  a  block  "so  police  can  park  le- 
gally," Kowalski  joked.  The  wide  arc  of 
front  steps,  once  a  favorite  roost  of  loaf- 
ers and  fast  talkers,  stands  ominously 
deserted  in  the  summer  sun. 

Even  in  front  of  the  station,  crime 
remains  endemic.  The  other  day,  Kow- 
alski related,  a  police  officer  emerged 
from  the  building  just  in  time  to  see  a 
man  reaching  into  the  broken  window 
of  his  patrol  car  to  steal  the  radio. 

"You  see?"  he  sighed.  "Even  the 
police  are  not  immune." 
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Agnos'  Crime  Figures  Become  Political 
Football  in  Latest  Mayoral  Scrimmage 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  and  Police 
Chief  Willis  Casey  released  a 
report  last  month  declaring 
that  the  overall  crime  rate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco had  dropped,  only  to  be  branded 
as  "liars"  by  former  police  chief  and 
mayoral  candidate  Frank  Jordan. 

Despite  a  citywide  slacking  off  of 
crime,  the  Agnos/Casey  report  indi- 
cates that  the  robbery  rate  in  the  Ten- 
derloin continues  to  rise.  However, 
those  figures  for  the  Tenderloin  are 
disputed  by  other  police  statistics  re- 
leased by  Tenderloin  Task  Force  Police 
Captain  George  Kowalski  and  the  po- 
lice department's  own  statistical  ana- 
lyst. 

Citywide,  homicides,  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, and  auto  thefts  dropped  by  6 
percent,  according  to  the  report  released 
by  the  mayor  and  the  chief  on  Aug.  14, 
which  compared  the  8-month  period 
from  January  to  August  1991  to  the 
same  period  last  year. 

"Obviously,  criminal  activity  re- 
mains a  serious  problem,"  Agnos  said 
in  a  press  release.  "But  this  good  news 
shows  we  really  are  on  the  right  track." 

While  robberies  across  the  city  were 
down  by  1.5  percent  during  the  same 
time  period,  the  mayor's  figures  showed 
that  robberies  in  the  Tenderloin  were 
up  5.4  percent. 

YetTaskForceCaptain  Kowalski  says 
that  robberies — among  other  crimes — 
were  down  in  the  Tenderloin  by  16 
percent  from  April  to  June  1991,  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1990. 
During  the  same  time  period  in  1991, 
Kowalski  reports  that  assaults  were 
down  by  32  percent  and  burglaries  were 
down  29  percent. 

Kowalski  was  unable  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  in  the  crime  statistics  for 
the  Tenderloin. 

"1  don't  see  all  the  press  conferences 
the  chief  goes  to — I  don't  know  where 
he  got  his  figure,"  said  Kowalski.  "But 
you  know  how  statistics  are — you  can 
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Mayoral  candidate  Frank  Jordan,  waving  copies  of  an  internal  police  department  memo, 
challenged  Agnos'  assertion  that  crime  has  dropped  citywide. 


do  anything  you  want  with  them." 

Police  Department  Statistical  Ana- 
lyst Steve  Lutes  attributed  the  discrep- 
ancy to  different  time  periods  and 
slightly  different  geographical  areas 
being  studied.  The  mayor's  study 
looked  at  eight  months,  while 
Kowalski 's  looked  only  at  three,  he  said. 

Because  robberies  were  particularly 
high  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1990,  Lutes  said,  Kowalski's 
report  could  easily  indicate  a  drop  in 
robberies,  since  it  focused  on  the  same 
time  period  during  1991. 

"Last  July  was  just  awful  for  robber- 
ies, so  a  16  percent  drop  doesn't  say 
much"  said  Lutes  of  Kowalski's  opti- 
mistic figure  in  the  face  of  the  mayor 
and  chief's  gloomy  statistics. 

"What  it  really  means  is  that  last  July 
robberies  were  going  on  24  hours  a  day, 
and  we  have  now  pushed  it  back  to  the 
night,"  said  Lutes.  "Daytime  robberies 


Lead  Testing  for  Children 

continued  from  page  2 


"My  concern  is  that  testing  that  now 
is  focused  in  other  partsof  the  city  might 
reflect  the  lead  problems  there,  but  the 
Tenderloin's  problem  won't  be  as  well 
documented,"  said  Jim  Redmon  of  Wu 
Yee  Children's  Center-Golden  Gate, 
formerly  the  North  of  Market  Child 
Development  Center. 

Children  under  the  age  of  six  are 
most  vulnerable  to  the  harmful  effects 
of  lead  in  the  blood,  including  perma- 
nent mental  retardation,  vision  and 
kidney  damage,  and,  potentially,  death. 
The  chief  source  of  lead  is  from  chip- 
ping paint  from  housing  built  prior  to 
1950  (about  75  percent  of  Tenderloin 
dwellings). 

According  to  health  officials,  a  child 
consuming  a  single  chip  of  lead-based 
paint  would  be  contaminated  with 
enough  lead  to  harm  his  or  her  central 
nervous  system.  A  study  by  the  Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Regis- 
try estimates  that  1 7  percent  of  all  urban 
children  have  been  contaminated  by 
excessive  amounts  of  lead. 

The  out-of-court  settlement  provides 
an  unexpected  boost  to  local  efforts  to 
fight  lead  poisoning.  In  June,  the  Coali- 
tion to  Prevent  Lead  Poisoning  (CPLP) — 
which  includes  member  organizations 
Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates  and  Wu 
Yee  Children's  Center-Golden  Gate — 
teamed  up  with  the  San  Francisco  Health 
Department  to  begin  a  five-month 
campaign  to  test  1,200  children  for  lead 
poisoning. 

Targeting  California's  Child  Health 
and  Disability  Prevention  (CHDP)  pro- 
gram, a  state  program  that  provides 
free  physicals  to  low-income  children 
under  age  six,  the  lead  abatement  coali- 
tion wasable  to  bringSan  Francisco  into 
partial  compliance  with  federal  laws 
that  mandate  lead  tests  for  all  children 
receiving  CHDP  physicals.  Hundreds 


of  children  have  now  received  blood- 
lead  screenings  for  the  first  time. 

"This  lawsuit  [settlement!  should 
make  convincing  the  providers  a  lot 
easier,"  said  coalition  member  Leticia 
Alcantar,  referring  to  some  of  the  150 
CHDP  providers  citywide,  who  are  still 
dragging  their  feet  on  lead  testing  for 
children. 

"We  are  still  recommending  all  chil- 
dren be  tested,"  said  Dr.  Alvaro  Garza, 
chief  of  non-infectious  epidemiology  at 
the  San  Francisco  Health  Department. 
He  is  coordinating  a  study  with  CHDP 
of  all  children  receiving  blood-lead 
screenings  through  the  state  program. 
"We  need  to  document  the  problem  in 
San  Francisco." 

Only  one  case  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning  has  been  documented  in  the 
Tenderloin  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
that  was  reported  by  a  non-CHDP  pro- 
vider physician.  But  lead  abatement 
coalition  members  point  out  that  only 
three  cases  of  lead  poisoning  had  been 
documented  citywide  in  all  the  years 
previous  to  this  year's  grassroots  cam- 
paign. Yet  in  the  new  study's  first  three 
months,  unofficial  numbers  already 
show  six  times  as  many  children  testing 
with  lead  levels  in  their  blood  above  the 
threshold  considered  dangerous  by  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

Several  CHDP  providers  in  the  Ten- 
derloin have  been  moved  by  these  and 
other  findings  and  have  recently  begun 
to  change  their  procedures.  Leaven- 
worth Street  private  practitioner  Dr.  Do 
Tuong,  though  a  CHDP  service  pro- 
vider for  more  than  10  years,  had  never 
provided  lead  screenings.  But  recent 
information  from  CHDP  and  television 
accounts  have  convinced  him  for  a  need 
to  change. 

"Now  all  children  under  seven  will 
receive  free  lead  tests,"  Do  said. 
Some  providers,  however,  work 


have  tapered  off." 

Meanwhile,  candidate  Jordan — who 
has  criticized  Agnos  and  Casey  on  the 
transfer  of  police  officers  from  districts 
across  the  city  to  the  new  Tenderloin 
police  station,  which  he  says  weakens 
law  enforcement  in  those  other  dis- 
tricts^— said  the  crime  statistics  in  the 
Crime  Index  Report  are  inaccurate. 

Jordan  charged  that  the  report  was 
skewed,  and  skewed  intentionally. 

"I  believe  the  books  have  been 
cooked,"  he  said.  "The  statistics  are 
totally  inaccurate.  There  are  at  least 
another4,000policedeparrment  reports 
backlogged  and  not  in  this  report,"  said 
Jordan,  waving  a  copy  of  the  report  in 
his  hand  during  a  press  conference  on 
Aug.  15  at  his  campaign  headquarters 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  "There  are  1,009 
felonies  not  even  listed  in  this  report  " 
he  said. 

Jordan  handed  out  to  the  press  cop- 
ies of  an  internal  police  department 
memo  which  indicated  that4,197crimes 
are  currently  backlogged  and  were  not 
part  of  the  Crime  Index  Report  released 
by  the  chief  and  the  mayor.  The  memo 
also  indicates  that  an  additional  1,000 
auto  theft  reports  were  not  included. 

"Not  when  I  was  police  chief  would 
you  have  a  4,000  report  backlog,"  said 
Jordan.  When  asked  how  much  back- 
log was  routine  when  he  was  chief, 
Jordan  said,  "Something  like  one  third 
of  that." 

"Frank  Jordan  has  a  very  short 
memory,"  said  ScottShafer,  spokesman 
for  Art  Agnos.  "That  crime  report  was 
compiled  with  the  exact  same  method- 
ology as  when  Frank  Jordan  was  police 
chief  himself.  The  statistics  were  gath- 
ered the  same  way  that  Frank  used  to 
do  it.  The  only  difference  is  the  out- 


come." 

Lu  tes  said  that  only  25  percent  of  the 
backlog  are  felonies  and  another  30 
percent  are  misdemeanors,  "so  the 
backlog  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds." 

Agnos,  meanwhile,  attributed  the 
formation  of  a  Hate  Crimes  Unit  and 
the  Community  Police  On  Patrol 
(CPOP)  to  the  drop  in  crime  he  said  the 
city  is  currently  experiencing. 

"It's  still  too  soon  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  these  changes  will  result  in 
long-term  reduction  in  crime  in  San 
Francisco,"  said  the  mayor.  "But  clearly 

"I  don't  know  where  [the  chief] 
got  his  figure.  But  you  know 
how  statistics  are — you  can  do 
anything  you  want  with  them." 
-SFPD  Capt.  George  Kowalski 

these  are  encouraging  signs  that  we  are 
beginning  to  show  results." 

But  Jordan  took  umbrage  with  the 
mayor's  reasoning  for  theso-called  drop 
in  crime. 

"I  am  outraged  by  Art  Agnos's  im- 
plication that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
the  Hate  Crimes  Unit  and  CPOP,"  said 
Jordan,  and  indicated  that  the  Hate 
Crimes  Unit  and  CPOP  were  begun 
under  his  tenure  as  chief  of  police. 

But  the  posing  and  ponbfications  of 
politicians  mean  little  to  Leroy  Looper, 
execu  ti  vedirector  of  Reali  ty  House  West 
and  chair  of  the  Tenderloin  Crime 
Abatement  Committee.  Nor  does  he 
care  much  about  the  statistics  being 
bantered  about,  he  said.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  look  ou  tside  his  Eddy  Street  office  for 
the  real  story  about  crime  in  the  Tender- 
loin, a  story  he  doesn't  think  politicians 
or  statistics  can  tell. 

"They  can  say  what  they  want,"  he 
said,  "but  their  cops  and  their  reports 
haven't  changed  what's  going  on  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Agnos'  report  may  be  right 
from  his  perspective,  but  he's  got  to 
come  down  here  to  the  Tenderloin. 

"I  can't  argue  with  their  statistics,  I 
can't  win  that,  all  I  can  do  is  look  at 
Leavenworth  Street  and  Turk  Street  and 
Jones  Street,  and  I  know  where  people 
are  getting  killed  and  robbed,"  he  said. 

Recently  a  murder  was  committed  a 
block  from  the  Hibemia,  at  Jones  Street 
and  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  In  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Aug.  14  a  13-year-old 
Richmond  district  resident — who 
claims  self-defense — stabbed  to  death  a 
30  year  old  after  a  confrontation  on  the 
corner. 

For  Tenderloin  activist  Mark  For- 
rester, publisher  of  The  Forrester  Papers, 
the  issue  is  one  of  priorities. 

"If  s  all  just  politics  between  Jordan 
and  Agnos,"  he  said.  "This  is  not  a 
campaign  where  serious  issues  are 
going  to  be  discussed. 

"Frank  is  rarely  right  about  any  thing 
in  life — he's  wrong  about  crime  and 
he's  wrong  about  the  homeless,"  For- 
rester added.  "But  he's  right  about  the 
statistics  and  the  backlog  and  the  inac- 
curate report,  because  he  did  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  chief." 


somewhere  between  former  state  guide- 
lines and  the  new  tentative  lawsuit  set- 
tlement. 

Old  CHDP  guidelines  left  it  up  to 
individual  doctors  to  decide  whetheror 
not  to  offer  lead  tests  for  children  re- 
ceiving the  CHDP  physical.  Ellis  Street 
practitioner  Dr.  Nguyen  Tin  Huu  will 
begin  selectively  screening  only  some 
of  his  CHDP  patients  for  lead. 

"If  they  are  around  old  buildings,  we 
[will]  screen,"  said  Nguyen. 

Wu  Yee's  Redmon,  however,  notes 
problems  with  having  doctors  decide 
which  children  will  receive  tests.  Not 
only  do  the  majority  of  Tenderloin  resi- 
dences date  from  before  1950  and  con- 
tain flaking  paint,  he  points  out,  but  a 
child  not  living  in  a  totally  leaded  envi- 
ronment now  might  have  lived  in  one 
previously. 

"Lead  levels  build  up  in  young  chil- 
dren over  the  years,"  he  said.  "Doctors 
perceive  it  (lead  poisoning]  as  an  East 
Coast  problem,  but  it  is  affecting  chil- 
dren here." 

Members  of  the  lead  abatement  coa- 
lition hope  that  once  the  suit  is  finally 


settled,  the  goal  of  universal  lead  screen- 
ing for  all  children  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Tenderloin  will  be  accomplished. 
Other  goals,  they  hope,  will  follow. 

"The  key  to  everything  is  preven- 
tion," said  lead  abatement  coalition 
leader  Neil  Gendel.  "To  prevent  chil- 
dren from  becoming  contaminated 
again,  we  need  to  clean  up  the  lead  in 
people's  houses  and  in  the  environ- 
ment." 

"PUEBLO  not  only  won  this  law- 
suit," added  CPLP's  Leticia  Alcantar, 
"they  also  moved  Oakland  and 
Alameda  to  abate  lead  there."  Next  year, 
Alameda  will  begin  an  abatement 
campaign  that  will  potentially  reach 
30,000  lead-contaminated  homes.  "I 
think  we  can  duplicate  that  same  sort  of 
thing  here,"  Alcantar  said. 

For  free  lead  tests  for  children,  make 
an  appointment  by  calling  the  Child 
Health  and  Disability  Prevention 
(CHDP)  program  at  one  of  the  follow- 
ing numbers: 

•  English/Spanish/Chinese:  558-2403 

•  Cambodian/Lao/Vietnamese:  398- 
0790. 
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Khmer  Buddhists  Attend 
Slain  Temple  Members' 
Memorial  Service  in  Arizona 


by  Sophath  Pak  and  Vandy  Sivongsay 

The  execution-style  slayings  last 
month  of  Buddhist  monks,  nuns, 
and  parishioners  in  Arizona  has 
stirred  fear  and  sadness  among  the 
Southeast  Asian  Buddhist  community 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

San  Francisco's  Cambodian  Buddhist 
temple  organized  a  trip  to  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz,  temple  for  a  memorial  ceremony 
for  the  victims  on  Aug.  17.  Five  Cambo- 
dians and  the  head  monk  from  the 
Nagara  Dhamma  Temple  in  the 
Richmond  District  wereamong 50  Asian 
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Ven.  Sanong  Issaro  helped  carry  one  of  the 
slain  monk's  casket  at  thef uneral  in  Arizona. 


Buddhist  monks  and  several  hundred 
parishioners  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation  to  Phoenix  for  the  ceremony 
at  the  Prhom  Kuna  Ram  temple,  the  site 
of  the  killings. 

"It  was  a  very  sad  time.  Everyone's 
eyes  were  tearing,"  said  Venerable 
Sanong  Issaro  of  the  Nagara  Dhamma 
Temple.  "Not  only  me,  but  the  whole 
world  was  moved  emotionally.  But  as 
Buddhist  monks,  we  have  been  taught 
by  our  Buddha  not  to  seek  revenge." 

After  the  funeraLfor  the  six  Thai 
Buddhist  monks,  a  Buddhist  nun,  and 
two  parishioners,  their  mourners  dis- 
cussed how  to  support  the  temple  and 
attract  new  monks  to  replace  those  who 
were  slain. 

Venerable  Issaro  said  that  no  new 
monks  could  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Thailand  until  the  end  of  the  three- 
month  rainy  season,  during  which  time 
monks  must  remain  in  their  temples, 
according  to  Buddhist  tradition.  (See 
story  on  Buddhist  Lent.) 

However,  the  Thai  temple  in  Los 
Angeles  has  agreed  to  send  some  of 
their  monks  to  help  the  Buddhist  com- 
munity in  Phoenix.  Of  the  temple's 
original  seven  practicing  monks,  only 
one — who  was  out  of  town  at  the  time 
of  the  murders — survived. 

Arizona  police  do  not  think  the 
murders  were  motivated  by  robbery 
because  nothing  of  significant  value  was 
taken  from  the  temple.  Sun  Nhem,  vice 
president  of  the  Nagara  Dhamma 
Temple,  agreed. 

"This  is  not  a  robbery  case  at  all," 
Nhem  said.  "They  didn't  take  anything 
from  the  temple — even  the  money  trees 
are  still  there.  I  think  the  murderers 
must  be  very  disappointed  with  the 
Buddhist  religion." 


Negligence  Charged  in  Teen's  Death 

Local  Laotians  Protest 
Wisconsin  Murder  Case 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

Laotians  in  San  Francisco  have 
joined  fellow  refugees  in  Wis- 
consin to  protest  police  inaction 
in  preventing  the  death  in  May  of  a  14- 
year-old  Laotian  boy,  allegedly  killed 
by  mass  murderer  Jeffrey  Dahmer  in 
Milwaukee. 

Upon  learning  that  police  officers 
had  been  in  the  suspect's  apartment 
just  hours  before  Dahmer  killed  the 
youth,  two  Bay  Area  refugee  assistance 
organizations  are  sending  a  letter  of 
protest  to  the  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

In  their  letter,  Northern  California 
Lao  Seri,  a  150  family-member  Laotian 
organization,  and  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Association  Council  (MA AC),  a  Ten- 
derloin based  refugee  assistanceorgani- 
zation,  are  calling  for  an  independent 
state  investigation  of  police  conduct  in 
the  case  and  for  efforts  to  be  made  to 
compensateallthefamiliesofDahmer's 
victims. 

"It  is  our  basic  concern  that  the  city 
couldn't  do  an  unbiased  investigation," 
said  Roger  Bartlett,  MAAC  program 
director.  "The  city  has  shown  they  can't 
police  themselves." 

Lao  Seri  Executive  Director  Bounmy 
Bouphasavanh  said  the  letter  would 
symbolically  be  written  in  both  English 
and  Laotian. 

"In  Lao,  the  letter  would  tell  the 
governor  more  about  us,  that  we  have 
our  own  writing  and  culture,"  said 
Bouphsavanh.  "I  want  him  to  know 
that  we  [Lao  people]  still  care  for  one 
another." 

On  May  27,  police  officers  went  into 
Dahmer's  apartment  after  a  tip  from  a 
neighbor  who  reported  that  the  boy, 
Konerak  Singthasomphone,  was  walk- 
ing in  the  street,  bloodied  and  naked. 
But  after  talking  with  Dahmer,  officers 
dismissed  the  case  as  a  "lover's  feud." 
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Lao  mental  health  worker  Khamtorm  Soyvira. 

Two  months  later,  police  found  the 
boy's  body  among  1 1  other  mutilated 
corpses  in  Dahmer's  apartment. 

Milwaukee  Police  Chief  Phillip  Ar- 
reloa,  acknowledging  that  police  may 
have  erred  in  not  fully  investigating  a 
witness'  tip  on  the  case,  has  suspended 
the  three  officers  who  had  left  the  boy 
with  Dahmer. 

Shoua  Xiong,  director  of  the  3,000- 
memberLao  Family  in  Milwaukee,  said 
the  mayor  of  Milwaukee  has  appointed 
him  to  a  nine-member  task  force  to 
investigate  the  case.  Among  the  meas- 
ures he  said  he  would  like  the  city  to 
enact  are  better  police  protection  for 
Milwaukee's  estimated  7,000  Lao  refu- 
gees, and,  for  the  police  department  to 


In  San  Francisco,  worried  parishion- 
ers of  the  Nagara  Dhamma  Temple 
erected  an  iron  gate  in  front  of  the  door 
to  the  Lincoln  Avenue  temple,  which 
surprised  Venerable  Issaro  upon  his 
return  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Nagara  Dhamma  member  Poeun 
Pean,  who  went  on  the  Arizona  trip, 
said:  "This  is  a  kind  of  catastrophe  that 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  my  life. 
The  killers  have  no  compunction  at  all. 
If  they  can  kill  monks,  it  means  they 
would  also  not  be  afraid  to  kill  their 
own  parents." 

Sadness  about  the  slayings  has  also 
rippled  through  the  Laotian  Buddhist 
community  in  the  Bay  Area. 

"We  monks  of  Buddha  have  only 
our  bare  hands  to  protect  ourselves," 
said  Venerable  Kamsing  Sounantha, 


director  of  Lao  Buddhist  Temple  in 
Oakland.  "We  do  not  have  any  guns, 
any  knives  to  fight  back  in  case  of  har- 
assment or  killings  like  the  case  of  the 
Phoenix  killings.  No,  we  absolutely 
cannot  revenge  or  kill  even  an  ant.  This 
is  the  rule  and  the  first  principle  of 
Buddha." 

Bounmy  Bouphasavanh,  director  of 
Lao  Seri  of  Northern  California,  a  non- 
profit self-help,  speculated  that  the 
opulence  of  the  Arizona  temple,  which 
he  said  was  like  a  "paradise,"  may  have 
drawn  jealousy. 

"I  think  if  s  a  hate  crime  fueled  by 
racism,"  he  said.  "I  ask  myself,  why? 
Why  did  they  kill  the  Buddhist  monks? 
Monks  are  not  afraid  of  anyone.  Thaf  s 
why  they  leave  their  doors  open  all  the 
time." 
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The  Buddhist  festival  last  month  marked  the  beginning  of  the  rice  planting  season  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  a  three-month  period  when  monks  customarily  stay  inside  the  temples. 

Buddhist  Ceremony  to  Usher 
In  Monsoons  Celebrated  in  TL 


continued  from  page  1 

to  the  ceremony,  but  if  s  important  that 
the  Lao  Buddhist  disciples  did  meet," 
Chantharangsy  said. 

Venerable  Kamsing  Sounantha,  cur- 
rent director  of  the  Lao  Buddhist  Temple 
in  Oakland,  explained  how  some  of  the 
traditions  have  been  adapted  to  life  in 
the  West. 

One  difference  in  Buddhist  practices 
in  the  U.S., Sounantha  said,  is  that  "here 
there  is  more  convenience.  In  Laos,  we 
must  walk  around  with  bare  feet  to  col- 
lect offerings  throughout  the  village. 
Here,  we  sit  down  and  wait  for  follow- 
ers to  put  their  offering  into  our  bowls." 

The  day  of  celebration  opened  a 
three-month  "Lent"  period  in  which 
monks  are  asked  to  stay  in  the  temples 
in  the  evenings.  If  they  must  leave, 
according  to  Buddhist  precepts,  they 


cannot  stay  out  beyond  seven  days. 

According  to  myth,  in  ancient  times 
peasants  asked  Buddha  to  have  the 
monks  stop  their  daily  travels  to  collect 
offerings  from  villagers'  homes  for  three 
months  every  year.  The  monks'  treks 
took  them  across  rice  fields  during  the 
rice  planting  and  harvesting  season  and 
ruined  the  farmers'  crops. 

Although  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
Buddhist  holiday  celebrations  take  place 
as  often  as  once  each  month,  refugee 
communities  in  the  United  States  have 
focused  on  just  a  handful  of  holidays 
that  are  practical  to  celebrate  within  the 
confines  of  a  temple  or  a  building. 

Among  the  holidays  that  are  not  cele- 
brated here  is  the  Lao  Rocket  Festival 
(Boon  Bang  Fai),  which  entails  firing  off 
homemade  bamboo  rockets  to  improve 
the  rice  harvest. 


develop  a  multicultural  training  pro- 
gram. 

"We  want  police  protection  and 
care,"  said  Xiong.  "We  don't  want  them 
to  assume  that  just  because  we  live  in 
dangerous  areas  that  we  are 
dangerous."  Xiong  said  the  victim's 
family  is  reluctant  about  asking  the  city 
for  compensation  or  to  take  any  other 
action. 

"The  reason  they  don't  want  to  [step! 
forward  is  they  are  refugees  and  de- 
pend on  the  city  for  all  kinds  of  protec- 
tion and  assistance,"  Xiong  said.  "Be- 
cause they  are  not  in  their  own  country, 
they  feel  they  cannot  protest  the  city's 
actions." 

The  father  of  the  victim,  Southone 
Singthasomphone,  reached  by  phone, 
said,  "The  fact  that  three  police  officers 
were  at  the  murderer's  house,  saw  (my 
son]  naked,and  left  hisapartment  think- 
ing the  boy  was  an  adult  and  not  seeing 
anything  wrong  was  awful  and  unfor- 
givable conduct." 

Singthasomphone  thinks  the  mur- 
derer should  be  sentenced  to  death. 

Although  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  Singthasomphone  and  his  family's 
tragedy,  Laotians  in  the  Bay  Area  ex- 
pressed sympathy,  fear,  and  pain  upon 
learning  of  the  case. 


"Laotian  refugees  here  are  in  shock 
and  are  confused.  They  worry  about 
their  safety  and  about  race  discrimina- 
tion," said  Khamtorm  Soyvira,  a  Lao- 
tian mental  health  worker  at  the  Ten- 
derloin Outpatient  Clinic. 

"If  this  situation  becomes  worse,  I 
don't  know  where  I  could  go  to  find 
refuge  again,"  said  La  Phanthavong,  a 
Hayes  Valley  resident.  "Laotians  in  50 
states  here  should  rally  for  the  Laotian 
cause." 

A  Tenderloin  resident,  who  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used,  said:  "Thank 
God  we  are  here  in  the  United  States. 
But  to  live  in  this  country,  it  is  not  as 
easy  as  we  think.  There  are  a  lot  of 
pressures,  limitations,  and  risks." 
-Julie  Scheff  contributed  to  this  report. 


UNION  MUSIC  CO. 


•  Musical  Instruments  • 

•Sales  •  Rentals  •  Repairs- 
Lessons 

Open:  11  a.m.  -  530  p.m.  Tues.-Sat. 
34  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
S.F.  CA  94102 
(415)  775-6043 
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Senior  Action  Network 
Tackles  Campaign  Issues 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Incumbent  Art  Agnos  topped  the 
the  Senior  Action  Network's  score- 
card  at  a  candidates  forum  that  ran 
mayoral  candidates  through  their  paces 
on  city  and  senior  issues  Aug.  8  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 

A  coalition  formed  last  October  of 
more  than  50  seniors  groups  in  the  city, 
Senior  Action  Network  (SAN),  leaders 
say  the  organization  is  not  "a  political 
group,  but  rather  an  issue-oriented 
group,"  concentrating  on  crime  preven- 
tion, health  care,  and  transportation. 

"We've  got  20  tough  questions  for 
each  of  them  to  answer,"  said  SAN 
member  Frank  Salet,  who  lives  in  the 
Tenderloin.  "They  don't  get  to  leave 
until  we  get  our  answers." 

Of  the  five  candidates — former  Po- 
lice Chief  Frank  Jordan,  Mayor  Art 
Agnos,  Assessor  Richard  Hongisto,  All 
People's  Congress  candidate  Gloria  La 
Riva,  and  City  Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh — 
only  Jordan  didn't  appear;  press  secre- 
tary Larry  Maatz  filled  in  for  Jordan, 
who  was  ordered  to  bed  by  his  doctor 
because  of  a  throat  infection. 

Supervisor  Angela  Alioto  hadn't 
declared  her  candidacy  in  time  to  at- 
tend the  SAN  forum. 

"We  send  our  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Frank  Jordan,"  said  Forum  Co-chair 
Geraldine  Earp  before  the  forum  audi- 

"[ Agnos]  has  the  experience  and 
the  ability,  but  this  is  going  to  be 
a  tough  campaign." 

-Frank  Salet 

ence.  '7ust  thinking  about  being  mayor 
of  a  city  like  San  Francisco  is  enough  to 
put  anyone  in  the  hospital." 

The  candidates  were  trotted  through 
a  no-nonsense  game  of  Twenty  Ques- 
tions, including  whether  they  support 
vacancy  control,  development  of  afford- 
able housing,  and  the  Right  to  Health 
Care  bill  now  wending  its  way  through 
the  state  legislature. 

"Yes  or  no  answers  are  all  we  want," 
Co-chair  Clarissa  Ward  warned  the 
candidates.  "No  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about 
it." 
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Gloria  La  Riva  is  the  All  People's  Congress 
candidate  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  candidates'  answers  were  re- 
corded on  a  large  "report  card,"  and  the 
only  candidate  to  satisfy  all  the  demands 
of  the  SAN  forum  was  Mayor  Art  Agnos. 

Agnos  reminded  the  crowd  that  he  is 
a  former  geriatric  social  worker,  and 
worked  for  vacancy  control  for  14  years. 

'Ifs  easy  to  make  promises  during 
campaigns.  Politicians  always  do,"  said 
Agnos.  "But  look  at  my  record  on  sen- 
ior issues  and  you  will  see  my  support 
for  senior  issues." 

But  not  everyone  in  the  crowd  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  mayor. 

"If  re-elected,  will  you  keep  your 
own  promises  this  time  around?"  one 
senior  demanded  to  know. 

"I  have  kept  my  promises,"  said  the 
mayor,  but  was  interrupted  by  boos 
and  general  grumbling. 

Salet,  while  admitting  he  is  "an  Agnos 
man,"  said,  'That  doesn't  mean  I  don't 
have  my  eye  on  him."  Salet  said  the 
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IT'S  ABOUT  MEN  OF  COLOR 

The  EACH  program  is  designed  by  and  for 
gay  and  bisexual  men  of  color.  EACH  will 
encourage  testing  for  HIV  and  ensure  that 
culturally  appropriate  services  are  in 
place  to  meet  the  needs  which  arise  as 
higher  numbers  of  gay  and  bisexual  men 
of  color  discover  they  are  seropositive.  It 
will  promote  access  to  early  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  full  range  of  social  services. 

For  more  information  on  the 
EACH  program,  call 
864-1214. 


main  reason  he  backs  Agnos  is  "we've 
poured  millions  and  millions  into  these 
long-range  programs,  why  throw  all 
that  money  away?"  The  Agnos  plan  for 
San  Francisco  lacks  a  great  deal,  Salet 
said,  but  the  mayor  is  a  proven  legisla- 
tor, and  Salet  thinks  Agnos  can  get  the 
job  done:  homes  for  the  homeless,  more 
jobs,  and  affordable  housing. 

"He  has  the  experience  and  the  abil- 
ity," Salet  assessed,  "but  this  is  going  to 
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Incumbent  Mayor  Art  Agnos  addressed  the 
membership  of  Senior  Action  Network. 

be  a  tough  campaign." 

No  candidate  escaped  unscathed. 
Larry  Maatz  in  an  impromptu  appear- 
ance in  Frank  Jordan's  stead,  stumbled 
over  the  support  of  Assemblyman  John 
Burton's  bill  to  rescind  a  current  freeze 
on  Social  Security  Insurance  (SSI)  cost 
of  living  adjustments,  hedged  on  sup- 
port to  keep  the  Presidio's  Letterman 
Hospital  open  and  to  support  the  Right 
to  Health  Care  Bill,  and  received  a 
smattering  of  boos  for  being  against 
vacancy  control. 


Salet  took  a  dim  view  of  Jordan, 
whom  he  saw  as  Agnos'  main  competi- 
tion for  the  occupancy  of  City  Hall's 
Room  200. 

"He  may  have  been  a  good  police- 
man, but  he  may  not  have  the  experi- 
ence [to  be  mayor),"  Salet  said.  "We 
didn't  see  him  much  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods when  he  was  chief.  His  attitudes 
about  the  homeless  may  have  to 
change." 

"There  has  to  be  much  more  neigh- 
borhood organizing  and  civilian 
staff.  There  has  been  too  much 
police  brutality  in  black  and  Latino 
neighborhoods." 

-Gloria  La  Riva 

Tom  Hsieh  refused  to  support  va- 
cancy control  or  the  building  of  afford- 
able senior  housing  on  a  Phelan  Ave- 
nue site  adjacent  to  San  Francisco  City 
College. 

Richard  Hongisto  received  a  luke- 
warm response  from  the  crowd  even 
when  he  said  he  was  unsure  about 
vacancy  control,  and  Gloria  La  Riva 
garnered  whispers  and  disapproval  for 
opposing  the  increase  of  beat  patrol 
police  officers. 

"There  has  to  be  much  more  neigh- 
borhood organizing  and  civilian  staff," 
said  La  Riva.  "There  has  been  too  much 
police  brutality  in  Black  and  Latino 
neighborhoods." 

Salet  is  hopeful  that  with  the  work  of 
groups  like  SAN,  seniors  and  other  low- 
income  residents  of  San  Francisco  can 
develop  more  political  clout. 

"I've  been  with  SAN  from  the  start," 
said  Salet.  "We  intend  to  make  the  can- 
didates listen  to  our  concerns  and  the 
concerns  of  other  voters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 


Apple  Computer  Janitors 
March  on  Mason  Street 


by  David  Portillo 

Hundreds  of  rank  and 
file   members   of  the 
Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  (SEIU) 
marched  down  Mason 
Street  at  noon  Aug.  19  in 
support  of  janitors  who 
clean  offices  at  Apple 
Computer's  Silicon  Valley 
facility.  They  were  joined 
by  800  international  trade  m 
union  delegates  attending  J 
a  convention  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  on  Mason  and  Ellis  ^ 
streets. 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  and 
AFL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  walked  along  with 
approximately  1,000  boist- 
erous marchers  on  their 
way  to  a  culminating  rally 
on  Union  Square. 

"Justice!"  shouted 
workers  in  a  demon- 
stration designed  to  send 
not  only  a  Bay  Area 
message,  but  also  an 
international  message  of  g 
solidarity  to  janitors 
working  for  Apple 
Computer  who  are  em- 
ployed by  an  non-union 
cleaning  contractor,  Shine 
Building  Maintenance. 
Shine  is  currently  under 
investigation  by  the  State 
of  California  for  sexual  harassment  of  female 
workers  and  has  previously  been  cited  for 
violations  of  hearth  and  safety  laws. 

Attorney  for  Shine  Building  Maintenance, 
Amy  Lambert,  said,  The  ultimate  issue  is 
whether  the  workers  wish  to  be  represented." 


INCORPORATE 
INSTANTLY! 


Over  85,000  companies  have 
incorporated  with  us  quickly  and 
inexpensively,  without  a  lawyer. 
Call  for  free  information: 
The  Company  Corporation 
1-800-542-2677  ext.  552 
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Lambert  said  that  the  SEIU  has  failed  to  hold 
an  election  over  union  representation. 

"We're  here  to  support  our  fellow  workers," 
said  Robert  Daniels,  a  representative  from 
one  of  San  Francisco's  SEIU  affiliates.  Local 
87.  'Though  we're  a  union  town  and  don't 
have  the  same  problems  here,  we  need  to 
show  solidarity,"  he  said. 

Delegates  from  101  countries  in  the 
International  Federation  of  Commercial. 
Clerical.  Professional  and  Technical 
Employees  (FIET)  joined  workers  in  the 
march  down  Tenderloin  streets.  Apple 
Computer  has  facilities  in  several  of  those 
101  countries. 

The  rally  and  march  were  sponsored  by 
the  "Justice  for  Janitors"  campaign  of  the 
SEIU,  which  includes  3.500  janitors  in  San 
Francisco  and  175.000  janitorial  workers 
nationwide. 
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Some  Cambodians  Avoid  Surgery,  Western 
Medicine  in  Favor  of  Traditional  Ways 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Many  Cambodian  refugees, 
trauma ti zed  by  medical  prac- 
tices under  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime,  resist  Western  health  care  meth- 
ods that  are  unfamiliar  to  them,  even  if 
doing  so  represents  a  hazard  to  them  or 
their  family. 

Tenderloin  resident  Saman  Muy,  11, 
became  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down 
when  she  was  four  years  old.  Her  doc- 
tors have  recommended  that  she  have 
surgery  for  kidney  problems  that  have 
since  developed,  but  her  parents  will 
not  let  her  undergo  the  procedure. 

"They  asked  me  to  take  surgery  for  a 
long  time  and  they  keep  asking,  but  I 
am  so  scared  because  they  said  they 
were  not  sure  how  much  chance  1  have 
I  to  live]  after  the  surgery,"  said  Saman, 
who  sat  on  a  sofa  with  her  two  sisters  at 
the  family's  Eddy  Street  apartment.  "I 
think  it's  better  for  me  to  stay  this  way." 

Holbrook  Tetcr,  a  counselor  at  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  who  has 
worked  with  Saman's  family,  said  sur- 
gery could  help  stop  the  deterioration 
of  Saman's  bladder,  which  is  occurring 
because  of  her  paralysis. 

"The  doctors  feel  it  is  important  for 
Saman  to  have  surgery  to  prolong  her 
life,"  said  Teter.  "They  are  very  upset 
and  distressed  that  the  parents  do  not 
want  surgery." 

Teter  said  many  Cambodians  fear 
authorities,  including  medical  experts — 
even  in  life-threatening  situations — 
because  of  the  trauma  and  torture  they 
suffered  from  both  soldiersand  doctors 
under  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime. 

"They've  been  helpless  victims  of 
overwhelming  forces  [under  the  Khmer 
Rouge)  that  have  been  invasive  and 
deadly,"  Teter  said.  "It's  natural  to  try 
to  resist  the  dictates  of  superior  author- 
ity." 

Teter  said  Buddhist  beliefs  some- 
times play  a  part.  "They  believe  in 
karma,  and  think  man-made  interven- 
tion is  inappropriate,"  he  said,  "in  con- 
trast to  Western  medicine  where  the 

Filipino  Ed. 
Center  Moves 

continued  from  page  1 

a  lot  of  things  like  math,  geography, 
fractions.  They're  not  very  strict  and 
they  teach  how  to  pronounce  the  words 
and  if  you're  wrong,  they  will  correct 
it." 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Ten- 
derloin, the  school  enrolled  many  South- 
east Asians,  particularly  in  the  early  to 
mid-1980s.  Although  the  numbers  of 
Southeast  Asian  students  has  dropped 
in  recent  years  to  20  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  FEC  nevertheless  continued 
to  serve  an  international  clientele,  ac- 
cording to  teacher  Faye  De  Leon. 

"We  don't  cater  only  to  Filipino  stu- 
dents, but  also  Cambodian,  Laotian, 
Vietnamese,  and  other  Asians  and 
European  children,  like  French  and 
Spanish  children,"  she  said. 

FEC's  1991  summer  session's  102 
students  originated  from  12  countries, 
including  48  from  the  Philippines,  15 
from  Vietnam,  two  from  Laos,  and  one 
from  Thailand.  Two  of  its  four  teachers 
were  specially  trained  for  English  Lan- 
guage Development  classes,  where 
students  spoke  up  to  seven  or  eight 
languages.  Though  of  different  ethnici- 
ties, the  children  developed  friendships 
from  their  common  efforts  to  learn 
English  and  adjust  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mario  Lim,  a  retired  dentist, 
enrolled  hisgranddaughterat  FEC.  "She 
was  here  for  two  years  with  a  happy 
experience,"  he  said. 

Lim  echoed  many  parents'  fears  that 
the  relocation  will  interfere  with  immi- 
grant children's  social  and  emotional 
development.  "The  youngest  children 
will  be  disrupted  in  their  experience, 
their  ability  to  learn,"  he  said. 


theory  is  'If  we  know  how  to  fix  some- 
thing we  should  step  in.'" 

In  the  United  States,  many  Cambo- 
dians use  traditional  folk  healing  meth- 
ods such  as  cupping  (placing  a  cup  over 
a  lighted  candle  on  the  affected  area)  or 
coining  (vigorously  rubbing  areas  of 
the  body  where  the  veins  return  blood 
to  the  heart  with  a  coin). 

"I  know  many  Cambodian  patients 
when  they  have  headaches,  stomach- 


speak  much  English— told  The  Times 
they  did  not  really  understand  why 
their  daughter  became  paralyzed.  Her 
father,  Chhoeum  Muy,  said  it  happened 
after  he  had  a  bad  dream. 

"In  my  dream  I  saw  an  umbrella 
which  belonged  to  a  spirit,"  he  said.  "It 
fell  from  the  sky  and  stabbed  my  daugh- 
ter in  her  back.  I  was  terribly  frightened 
and  woke  myself  up  screaming." 

The  next  day,  after  his  daughter 


Photo:  Tom  McCarthy 

Seated  with  her  sisters.  Eddy  Street  resident  Samann  Muy,  1 1 ,  (left)  and  her  parents  are 
reluctant  for  her  to  have  surgery  for  her  kidney  problems. 


aches,  or  sore  muscles,  they  coin  all 
over  their  body,"  said  Sam  Ath  Eat,  a 
Cambodian  health  care  worker  at  the 
Newcomer  Program  at  the  city's  Health 
Center  4. 

"If  this  kind  of  method  does  not  make 
them  feel  better,  then  they  come  to  see 
the  doctor,"  Eat  said.  "Cambodians  still 
believe  in  the  supernatural.  Some 
Cambodians  still  believe  in  ghosts  and 
spirits." 

Saman's  parents — neither  of  whom 

Paz  expressed  concerns  that  the 
number  of  teachers  formerly  at  FEC 
will  be  reduced  from  four  to  three  at  the 
Bessie  Carmichael  location.  "A  lot  of 
focus  and  attention  on  the  students  will 
be  gone,"  said  Paz.  "Services  will  be 
watered  down." 

Ligaya  Avenida,  director  of  San 
Francisco's  Bilingual  Education  Pro- 
gram, said  that  there  were  only  three 
permanent  teacher  positions  at  FEC; 
the  teacher  who  was  not  rehired  at  the 
new  site  was  a  long-term  substitute. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  separate  the 
newcomers'  program  from  other  classes 
at  the  new  location,  Avenida  added. 

"While  it's  going  to  be  housed  at 
Bessie,  it  will  keep  its  own  identity," 
said  Avenida.  "We  will  keep  separate 
facilities  and  contain  the  students  so 
that  we  can  insure  their  adjustment  and 
continue  to  give  them  the  service  they 
would  have  received  at  FEC." 

According  to  Avenida,  thecity  closed 
the  original  FEC  site  because  the  Fili- 
pino population  in  the  South  of  Market 
neighborhood  had  declined  and  many 
Filipino  parents  had  chosen  to  enroll 
their  children  in  the  bilingual  programs 
of  regular  schools,  which  were  closer  to 
home. 

The  changing  demographics  of  the 
Filipino  population  "reduced  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  could  have  come  to 
that  school,"  according  to  Avenida. 

Avenida  said  the  new  site  might 
actually  attract  more  Southeast  Asian 
students.  "Bessie  is  closer  to  the  Ten- 
derloin and  if  s  a  direct  bus  line,"  she 
said.  "We  are  hoping  that  many  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  families  and  children 
will  be  better  served." 

In  addition  to  changing  student 
demographics,  Avenida  attributed 
FEC's  relocation  to  recent  budget  cuts, 
including  a  projected  $200,000  slash 
from  the  bilingual  program. 


became  paralyzed  after  falling  in  the 
bathroom,  he  took  her  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital,  Muy  said. 

"The  doctors  told  me  nothing,"  said 
Saman's  mother,  Tak  Earn.  "They  didn't 
tell  me  what  was  wrong  with  my  daugh- 
ter." 

After  a  week  in  the  hospital,  Saman's 
parents  decided  to  bring  her  back  home 
and  make  an  offering  to  the  spirits  and 
their  ancestors  to  ask  for  their  daughter's 
recovery. 

G.A.  Changes 
Through  Red 

by  Hilary  Potashner  and  Michael  Lee 
General  Assistance  Advocacy  Project 

General  Assistance  recipients  need  to  be 
aware  of  two  changes  in  rules  for  identifica- 
tion papers  and  applications  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  General  Assistance 
program  (GA). 

Effective  this  fall,  GA  clients  who  lose 
their  identification  will  be  issued  only  one 
temporary  ID  from  GA. 

With  this  temporary  ID  clients  can  then 
go  to  their  assigned  C&C  Check  Cashing 
outlet  and  receive  a  C&C  picture  ID  at  no 
cost.  The  city  has  a  contract  with  C&C  Check 
Cashing  that  allows  GA  clients  to  cash  their 
checks  there. 

Even  if  the  C&C  ID  is  lost,  the  client  will 
be  able  to  continue  cashing  checks  at  C&C 
because  their  photo  ID  will  be  kept  on  file. 
The  cost  of  a  replacement  C&C  ID  is  $10. 

This  policy  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
G A  workload,  as  GA  workers  were  issuing 
3,000  temporary  IDs  per  month. 

However,  because  clients  can  no  longer 
use  the  free  check  cashing  services  at  City 
Hall,  the  policy  forces  clients  who  lose  their 
IDs  to  pay  a  2  percent  service  charge  at  C&C. 


FEC  is  one  of  three  newcomer  cen- 
ters slated  for  relocation  to  larger 
schools,  measures  expected  to  save  the 
school  district  a  total  of  $400,000.  The 
Mission  (Hispanic)  and  Chinese  Edu- 
cation Centers  will  move  to  Edison 
Elementary  and  Garfield  Elementary, 
respectively. 

"We  are  in  such  a  severe  budget  cri- 
sis that  we've  had  to  consolidate  small 
schools,"  Avenida  said.  "The  (new- 
comer] centers  had  the  lowest  enroll- 
ments. It  was  the  superintendent's  rec- 
ommendation to  consolidate  those  and 
make  use  of  the  buildings  for  revenues." 


"I  had  to  do  that  because  I  believe 
that  when  we  escaped  from  Cambodia 
without  telling  anyone  it  made  our 
ancestors  mad  at  us  and  gave  us  a  bad 
curse,"  said  Tak  Earn. 

Many  Cambodians  had  bad  experi- 
ences with  medics  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime,  when  teenagers  and 
unskilled  people  were  promoted  to 
"barefoot  doctors." 

Tep  Dim,  41,  said  the  Khmer  Rouge 
used  to  give  sick  people  injections  of 
coconut  juice  or  prescribe  medicine 
called  Ach  Tunsiy  (literally:  "rabbit  se- 
cretion") made  from  bark,  root,  or 
leaves. 

"They  used  human  beings  for  their 
stupid  experiments,"  said  Dim.  Re- 
cently, he  has  seen  doctors  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  about  leg  pains.  "After  I  had 
an  X-ray,  they  told  me  that  I  needed 
surgery  on  my  leg,"  said  Dim.  "I  don't 
want  to.  I'm  afraid  that  they  are  going  to 
cut  my  leg  off." 

Cambodian  actor  Haing  Ngor,  a 
doctorbefore  the  Khmer  Rougecame  to 
power,  described  Khmer  Rouge  medi- 
cal practices  in  his  autobiography 
"Cambodian  Odyssey."  Illiterate  and 
untrained  Khmer  Rouge  "medics" 
would  inject  massive  doses  of  any- 
thing— penicillin,  sugar,  or  vitamins— 
into  sick  people,  unaware  of  the  poten- 
tially fatal  effects. 

"When  I  was  under  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime,  one  of  my  friends  became  very 
sick,"  said  Tenderloin  resident  Pen 
Savuth,  32.  'The  Khmer  Rouge  sent 
him  to  the  main  hospital  in  Battambang 
Province.  Oh  Buddha!  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it.  They  gave  him  a  shot  but  after 
they  pulled  the  needle  out  from  his  arm 
he  twitched  and  died  right  away." 

It  is  not  only  his  experience  with 
Khmer  Rouge  doctors  that  makes  Pen 
anxious.  His  mother,  Pen  Chanthou, 
died  several  years  ago  after  contracting 
AIDS  during  a  blood  transfusion  in  the 
mid-1980s  in  San  Francisco.  While  the 
risk  of  that  occurring  now  is  virtually 
nonexistent,  many  Cambodians  remain 
wary  of  surgery  or  blood  transfusions 
because  of  the  perceived  threat  of  AIDS. 

"Because  the  Cambodian  commu- 
nity is  so  small,  rumors  spread  easily," 
said  Sok  Chay,  a  Cambodian  worker  at 
Refugee  Clinic  at  SFGH.  'That  makes 
people  scare  easily." 


May  Cut 
Tape 


The  second  change,  effective  August  1, 
will  streamline  the  application  procedure 
for  certain  applicants. 

Formerly,  all  applicants  were  required  to 
return  one  week  after  initial  intake  meet- 
ings for  a  final  intake  meeting.  Now,  appli- 
cants who  can  provide  all  of  the  following 
materials  will  not  be  required  to  return  to 
GA  for  a  final  intake  appointment: 

1.  Acceptable  ID 

2.  A  social  security  card 

3.  Rent  receipt  or  proof  of  address 

4.  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefit  or 
Disability  Insurance  Benefit  papers,  if 
employed  in  the  last  two  years 

5.  Proof  of  any  earned  or  other  income 

6.  Proof  of  student  status  if  applicable 

7.  Proof  of  legal  status  in  the  U.S.  if  non- 
citizen 

8.  Proof  of  assets 

9.  Any  other  documentation  deemed 
necessary  by  the  worker. 

Ifallthesedocumentsare  provided  by  an 
applicant,  a  G  A  check  will  be  mailed  within 
one  week. 

This  policy  change  is  meant  to  reduce  the 
workload  in  theGA  officeand  will  also  save 
many  applicants  a  return  trip  to  GA.  How- 
ever, this  new  policy  will  not  be  open  to 
homeless  people  because  GA  insists  on 
mailing  the  check  to  a  residence  address. 

Questions  about  these  changes  or  theGA 
program  can  be  answered  at  the  General 
Assistance  Advocacy  Project  (GAAP). 

GAAP  also  provides  information,  assis- 
tance, and  representation  for  persons  with 
Food  Stamp  and  SSI  problems.  The  GAAP 
SSI  /Disability  unit  assists  persons  in  the  SSI 
application  process  and  provides  attorney 
referrals.  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Le- 
gal Assistance  Foundation  (SNLAF)  pro- 
vides advice  and  representation  for  SSI  over- 
payment and  discontinuance  issues. 

GAAP  is  heated  at  25  Taylor  St.,  Suite  216; 
SNLAF  is  at  49  Poxvell  St.,  second  floor. 
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by  Damun  Grace nin 

The  fog  is  burning  off — one  sign 
that  the  first  day  of  school  is 
rapidly  approaching.  Starting 
Sept.  4,  Tenderloin  children  will  ride 
buses  to  100  different  schools  around 
the  city.  If  you  need  to  find  out  about 
these  schools  for  your  child,  visit  the 
Placement  Office  in  Room  1  at  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  Of- 
fice, 135  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Some  Tenderloin  youth  will  be  going 
to  alternative  schools  and  recreation 
programs  right  here  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  YMCA  Youth  Center's  new 
storefront  home  on  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue will  provide  more  elbow  room  than 
the  former  digs  on  Turk  Street  for  an 
after-school  program  targeting  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Parents  should  stop 
by  and  fill  out  a  form  to  get  their  young- 
sters enrolled. 

Besides  running  the  YMCA  program, 
Olen  Simon  heads  up  the  Tenderloin 
Improvement  Project,  which  pays 
middle  school  youth  to  sweep  neigh- 
borhood sidewalks  and  recycle.  High 
school  teens  can  shoot  some  hoops  at  a 
Friday  Night  Basketball  League  or  get 
down  and  dance  at  the  Friday  Night 
Live  program. 

If  basketball  and  dancing  are  not 
enough,  ask  Olen  about  the  Pacific 
Regional  High  School  Conference,  a 
weekend  of  camping  and  leadership 
courses  in  November  with  kids  from  all 
over  the  western  United  States.  Or  get 
with  the  Model  Youth  Legislature, 
where  youth  can  take  over  the  business 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  Sacramento 
for  a  day  of  mock  sessions.  Introduce 
your  own  bills.  Make  your  own  laws. 
Eight  slots  are  open  in  the  Tenderloin 
for  budding  senators  and  assembly 
members. 

Speaking  of  legislators,  Dr.  Ana 
Horta,  supervisor  of  Pupil  Services  at 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, has  secured  a  $40,000  federal 
McKinney  grant,  which  funds  programs 
for  homeless  people.  The  money  is  to  be 
used  to  hire  an  ESL  teacher  for  the 
Lark  in  Street  Youth  Center  and  Cen- 
tral City  Hospitality  House  (CCHC). 
The  grant  will  also  pay  for  an  adminis- 
trator who  will  work  with  shelter  staff 
to  cut  through  the  red  tape  that  has  kept 
homeless  youth  out  of  school  in  the 
past. 

Kate  Durham,  interim  program  di- 
rector of  Central  City  Hospitality 
House's  youth  program,  says  that  young 
people  up  to  21  years  old  who  drop  into 
CCHH's  youth  program  can  enroll  in 
the  Underground  University.  This  hot 
new  program  offers  high  school  credit, 
GED  training,  and  brain-stretching 
symposiums. 

Sam  Hustis,  coordinator  of  the  drop- 
in  center  at  Larkin  Street  Youth  Center, 
says  Adelle  Brookman  and  two  other 
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school  district  teachers  will  most  likely 
be  providing  regular  classes,  special 
education,  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language  starting  this  September  at 
Larkin  Street. 

Word  is  that  Chinatown's  Wu  Yee 
Children's  Services  has  stepped  in  to 
rescue  the  financially-strapped  North 
of  Market  Child  Development  Center 
(NMDC),  177  Golden  Gate  Ave.  The 
new  center,  which  has  been  renamed 
Wu  Yee  Children's  Center-Golden 
Gate,  can  be  reached  at  864-83%.  Wel- 
come to  Lisa  Lee,  the  new  director  of 
the  center. 

A  sign  in  the  window  at  the  Head 
Start  program  at  Golden  Gate  and 
Leavenworth  streets  says  that  children 
must  have  immunizations  before  they 
can  be  enrolled.  Call  Carol  or  Susan  at 
657-3730  if  you  want  to  get  your  child 
enrolled  in  Head  Start. 

Ouch!  Your  children  can  get  their 
shots  at  the  St  Anthony's  Clinic.  Sister 
Mary  Berchmans  says  to  drop  by  170 
Golden  Gate  Ave.,  next  to  St.  Boniface 
church,  or  call  her  at  241-2600. 

Happy  kids  surround  Kim  Korstead, 
a  childcare  worker  at  the  Tenderloin 
Recreation  Center,  135  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  She  tells  us  they'll  have  an  after- 
school  program  from  2  to  7  p.m.,  with  a 
packed  calendar  of  outings  and  activi- 
ties planned. 

Silen  Nhok,  coordinator  of  informa- 
tion and  referral  services  at  the  Interna- 
tional Institute,  speaks  proudly  of  the 
schools  for  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
youth  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy 
St.  The  focus  there  is  for  kids  to  learn 
their  native  tongues  as  well  as  cultural 
values. 

Bounmy  Bouphasavanh,  president 
of  Lao  Seri,  has  been  running  a  Lao 
language  school  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel 
since  January  1991,  attracting  as  many 
as  30  students,  aged  five  to  17,  to  the 
Saturday  morning  classes. 

Sophath  Pak,  the  teacher  of  the 
Cambodian  language  school,  and  Silen 
are  currently  negotiating  with  the  school 
district  to  open  a  dropout  prevention 
center  which  may  be  housed  at  the  St. 
Boniface  Church,  133  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

By  the  way,  while  we're  on  the  sub- 
ject of  educational  achievement,  con- 
gratulations to  Silen  for  completing  his 
B.A.  in  sociology  at  San  Francisco  State 
University — while  working  full  time! 

If  you're  up  on  Eddy  Street,  say  hello 
to  Alice  Chung,  receptionist  at  the 
Al  em  any  Community  College  Center. 
She  says  if  s  time  to  get  busy  if  you  want 
to  attend  classes  at  Alemany  Campus, 
750  Eddy  St.  at  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Courses  started  Aug.  21.  If  you  want  to 
hit  the  books,  call  561-1875  to  set  a  date 
for  a  placement  test. 

Louella  Lee,  director  of  the  Viet- 
namese Youth  Development  Center, 
tells  us  that  the  center  will  run  an  after- 
school  jobs  program  for  high  school 
and  middle  school  students,  which  will 
include  drama  and  video-making. 
.  By  the  way,  Louella  says  she's  not 
leaving  VYDC  anytime  soon,  contrary 
to  previous  reports  originating  from 
Louella  herself. 
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Back  to  School 


Controversial  Books 
OK'd  for  Schools 

Last  month  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  approved  the  use  of  a  set 
of  controversial  textbooks  designed  to 
supplement  the  social  studies  curricu- 
lum even  though  many  parents,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  students 
themselves  say  the  books  are  "racist 
and  degrading." 

More  than  300  school  districts  in 


the  state  have  approved  the  books  for 
use  during  the  next  school  term.  Writ- 
ten for  students  in  kindergarten 
through  eighth  grade,  the  books  are 
published  by  Houghton-Mifflin  and 
were  rejected  by  the  Oakland  and 
Hayward  schools. 

They  charge  that  the  books  stere- 
otypically  portray  minorities  and 
others  not  of  white  European  heri- 
tage. San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion member  Tom  Ammiano  become 
the  sole  vote  against  the  use  of  the 
books  in  city  schools.  The  board  voted 
5  to  1  to  use  the  books. 

S.F.  State  English 
Fluency  Program 

The  English  Fluency  Program  at 
San  Francisco  State  University  Ex- 
tended Education  is  offering  fall  se- 
mester classes  at  the  intermediate  and 
advanced  levels  through  December. 

Classes  include:  Writing  for  Flu- 
ency, Speaking  Effectively,  Business 
Writing  for  Non-Native  Speakers,  and 
Preparing  for  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language. 

Students  must  have  some  back- 
ground in  English.  All  classes  meet  at 


the  SFSU  Downtown  Center,  814 
Mission  St.,  and  at  the  university's 
main  campus  at  19th  and  Hollo  way 
avenues. 

The  English  Fluency  Program  will 
hold  an  open  house  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
5,  at  5  p.m.  at  the  Downtown  Center. 

To  register  for  classes  or  obtain  more 
information,  call  the  English  Fluency 
Program  at  338-1373. 

School's  NOT  Out 
for  Summer! 

There  will  be  no  more  three-month 
vacation  for  the  students  of  Bryant 
Elementary  School  in  San  Francisco, 
who  are  now  participating  in  an  ex- 
perimental year-round  school  year. 

Like  other  schools  in  the  district, 
the  school  will  be  open  180  days  each 
year,  but  the  days  will  be  redistrib- 
uted. Students  will  start  two  weeks 
earlier  this  term  than  other  schools  in 
the  district,  have  two  weeks  off  in 
October,  have  a  winter  break  like  other 
school  kids  in  the  dry,  then  have  two 
weeks  off  in  the  spring,  and  be  re- 
leased from  school  a  week  after  other 
students  have  begun  their  summer 
vacations. 

Bryant  will  be  the  second  public 
school  in  the  city  to  go  to  a  year-round 
schedule.  Argonne  Elementary  School 
opened  20  years  ago  as  a  year-round 
school,  offering  as  much  as  215  days  of 
instruction  to  students. 

Year-round  schools  are  becoming 
more  common  in  the  state  as  cash- 
strapped  school  districts  are  seeking 
to  use  facilities  and  staff  throughout 
the  year,  thereby  saving  money  on 
building  construction  and  hiring  more 
staff. 

School  Enrollment 
Expected  to  Soar 

The  state  schools  are  expected  to 
increase  enrollment  by  48.7  percent  to 
7  million  students  by  the  year  2000,  ac- 
cording to  projections  by  the  state's 
Department  of  Finance. 

San  Francisco  itself  is  expected  to 
endure  an  increase  of  9  percent  by  the 
year  2000,  increasing  from  the  current 
enrollment  of  62,100  to  67,700,  which 
will  be  the  slowest  growing  school 
district  in  the  state. 


Win  Cottrell,  Activist 


Former  Tenderloin 
resident  and  activist 
Winifred  (Win)  Cot- 
trell, 78,  died  in  July  at 
Coming  Home  Hos- 
pice in  the  Castro  Dis- 
trict. A  former  nurse 
who  spent  many  years 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio  be- 
fore moving  to  San 
Francisco,  Cottrell  was 
active  in  many  groups 
around  town,  where 
she  was  known  for  her 
warm  heart  and  strong 
sense  of  social  commit- 
ment. 

"If  s  sad  news,"  said 
Randy  Shaw,  director 
of  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic.  "Win 
was  so  involved  in  the 
fight  to  save  this  neigh- 
borhood when  nobody 
thought  that  it  was  a 
neighborhood  or 
worth  saving." 

A  resident  of  the 
Hamilton  Condomini- 
ums on  OTarrell  Street,  Cottrell 
became  involved  with  activism  in  1980. 
She  quickly  emerged  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Luxury  Hotel  Task  Force,  a 
committee  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition  that  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  highrise  tourist  hotels  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  frequent  testimony  against  com- 
mercial development  projects  before  the 
Planning  Commission,  Cottrell  always 
stressed  how  much  she  liked  living  in 
the  Tenderloin.  "I  walk  down  through 
the  Tenderloin  every  day  and  no  one 
ever  bothers  me,"  Cottrell  often  said. 


first 
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"Ifs  my  home." 

Cottrell  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Gray  Panthers,  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  (BAWRC), 
and  the  Women's  Building  on  18th 
Street. 

"She  had  one  of  the  most  alert,  clear, 
and  vital  minds  of  anyone  that  I  know,'' 
said  BAWRC  Director  Midge  Wilson. 
'She  gave  so  much." 

In  her  later  years,  Cottrell  suffered 
from  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  had  been 
ill  for  some  time  before  her  death  in 
July. 
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Back  to  School 

Teachers  Discuss  Hopes  and 
Plans  for  New  School  Year 


by  Kathy  Dalle-Molle 

The  Tenderloin  Times  asked  teachers  and 
administrators  at  some  of  the  schools  at- 
tended by  Tenderloin  children  for  their  views 
on  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  for  San 
Francisco  public  school  students  this  year. 
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Hawthrone  Elementary  Teacher  Tim  Curbo. 

Tim  Curbo  teaches  first  grade  to  Span- 
ish-speaking students  at  Hawthorne 
Elementary  School  in  the  Mission  dis- 
trict. He  has  been  with  the  school  and 
district  for  10  years. 

Curbo:  "My  main  hope  for  this  school 
year  is  that  we  provide  an  environment 
in  which  students  can  build  the  self  es- 
teem they  need  to  be  successful  at  learn- 
ing. I  truly  believe  that  every  child  can 
succeed  in  school.  No  one  should  fail. 

Ifs  important  that  students  feel  safe 
in  the  school  environment  and  that  the 
school  positively  reflects  the  culture  and 
values  they're  taught  at  home.  We  do 
not  want  parents  to  feel  what  their  chil- 
dren are  learning  at  school  invalidates 
what  they're  taught  at  home. 

The  philosophy  of  Hawthorne's  bi- 
lingual program  has  evolved  during 
the  years  I've  taught  here.  We  now 
believe  that  since  these  students  think 
in  their  native  language,  they  should  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  their  native 
language.  Most  of  the  students  have 
limited  vocabulary  in  both  their  native 
language  and  English.  We  want  to  give 
them  a  rich  vocabulary  in  both  lan- 
guages. In  the  mornings,  I  teach  with  a 
Spanish  reading  series,  and  the  students 
learn  to  write  in  Spanish.  Then  in  the 
afternoon,  the  students  attend  ESL 
classes. 

My  classroom  is  permeated  with 
things  from  their  culture  so  there's  a 
real  tie  between  home  and  school.  I 
have  books  in  Spanish  and  Hispanic 
magazines  in  the  classroom. 

We  want  to  make  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram a  cultural  literacy  program  as  well. 
We  want  all  the  children — the  Hispan- 
ics,  the  Blacks,  the  Asians — to  share  the 
differences  in  their  culture  as  much  as 
possible  so  the  school  becomes  a  com- 
fortable place  for  all  of  them." 

Nick  Fesunoff  teaches  "World  Civili- 
zation" to  ninth  grade  students  and 
"Principles  of  American  Democracy" 
to  12th  grade  students  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School  in  Bemal  Heights. 
He  started  teaching  in  the  district  in 
1960  and  has  been  at  Wilson  since  1963. 

Fesunoff:  'It's  going  to  be  a  rocky 
beginning  for  the  school  year.  I  expect  a 
lot  of  chaos,  depending  on  the  district's 
decision  to  terminate  additional  teach- 
ers. But  I  hope  the  classes  will  be  small 
enough  so  we  can  work  with  the  stu- 
dents. 

I  try  to  teach  my  subjects  using  both 


internal  and  external  reality.  I  have  the 
kids  keep  journals  and  do  a  lot  of  writ- 
ing. I  try  to  present  information  in  a 
way  that  they  can  handle  the  ideas.  I  try 
to  get  away  from  giving  assignments 
that  kids  have  to  research  at  the  library 
and  then  end  up  copying  material  from 
books  and  saying  ifs  their  own  writing. 

I  give  the  "Western  Civilization" 
students  an  exercise  about  visiting  a 
particular  country  in  which  they  have 
to  imagine  how  they  get  there — whether 
they  need  a  visa,  what  airline  they 
should  travel  on.  They  also  have  to 
write  letters  to  the  Embassy  or  Consu- 
late for  information.  I  ask  them  to  de- 
scribe not  only  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country,  but  also  the  culture  and  the 
topics  of  the  day  for  the  country — 
people's  dining  habits,  how  they  live. 
Then  we  compare  their  behavior  with 
ours. 

The  12th  graders  have  to  do  an  "I 
Search"  paper  about  a  topic  they're 
interested  in.  Then  they  write  the  paper 
in  the  form  of  a  novel.  Last  year,  one 
student  interviewed  a  homeless  per- 
son. Other  students  wrote  about  child 
abuse,  gangs,  drugs,  and  the  generation 
gap  between  a  mother  and  daughter. 
I've  gotten  some  beautiful  writing  from 
the  students.  They're  amazed  about  it, 
and  I'm  amazed  about  it.  I've  gotten 
some  great  insights  from  them. 

Many  of  my  students  are  immigrants 
and  have  a  difficult  time  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  ifs  just  their  skills 
that  are  poor.  The  innate  talent  is  there." 

Maryann  Lyons  is  an  English-ESL  and 
Social  Studies-ESL  teacher  for  eighth 
grade  students  at  Francisco  Middle 
School  in  North  Beach.  She  has  taught 
in  the  district  for  21  years — 11  of  them 
at  Francisco. 


Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  Teacher  Nick  Fesunoff 
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Nakano:  "I've  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  the  Tenderloin,  which  is  an  area 
where  a  lot  of  my  students  come  from. 
There  are  many  Southeast  Asian  stu- 
dents in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
they're  dealing  with  the  acculturation 
process.  I'd  like  to  have  students  write 
and  perform  their  own  scripts  about  the 
subject  this  year. 

Two  years  ago,  I  also  wanted  to  deal 
with  scripts  written  by  students  about 
their  experiences.  I  did  a  festival  of  one- 
act  plays  written  by  students  about 
problems  and  incidents  they  had  en- 
countered at  Francisco.  One  play  dealt 
with  a  Chinese  student  bringing  rice  for 
lunch  and  eating  it  with  chopsticks,  and 
an  American  student  thinking  that  was 
weird. 

These  are  very  formative  years  for 
students  in  middle  school.  I  think  ifs 
important  to  deal  with  real,  concrete 
issues  that  students  face  daily — to  fo- 
cus on  their  life  and  times,  and  how 
they're  progressing  and  growing. 

Entertainment  is  also  important,  so 
we  usually  do  a  musical  during  the 
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Social  Studies-ESL  teacher  Maryann  Lyons  has  taught  at  Francisco  School  fort  1 1  years, 


Lyons:  "1  hope  the  underlying  racial 
tension  among  students  will  be  dealt 
with  this  year.  We  all  know  it  exists,  but 
no  one  addresses  it.  I  don't  have  a  solu- 
tion either,  but  it  always  seems  to  come 
to  a  head  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Yet,  nothing  ever  gets  resolved.  The 
counselors  have  been  trying  to  deal  with 
it,  but  now  they  are  being  cut  from  the 
district  budget. 

The  children  are  all  very  nice  kids  in 
the  classroom,  but  outside  of  the  class- 
room they  change.  They  separate  into 
groups  at  lunch.  They  have  a  lot  of  fear 
built  up  inside,  and  it  bothers  all  of  us. 

I  have  students  do  journal  writing  in 
my  classes.  I  ask  them  to  write  what 
they're  afraid  of  and  to  tell  me  about 
their  feelings.  Ifs  tough  out  there  for 
them  Many  of  the  Asian  students  have 
a  conflict  between  their  parents  and  the 
school.  The  parents  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  adapting  to  the  American 
culture." 

Randall  Nakano  teaches  drama  to  sixth 
through  eighth  graders  at  Francisco 
Middle  School.  He  has  been  with  the 
district  for  19  years,  five  at  Francisco. 


spring.  Most  of  these  students  have 
rarely  been  exposed  to  live  entertain- 
ment. 

As  our  department  chair  always  says, 
'We  have  the  best  elective  program  in 


I 


San  Francisco.'  I  hope  the  program,  of 
which  my  classes  are  a  part,  is  main- 
tained and  funded.  We  know  our  teach- 
ers have  been  retained,  but  the  budget 
is  still  not  known.  Each  of  the  elective 
areas — orchestra,  yearbook,  computers, 
drama,  etc. — needs  its  own  separate 
budget  to  maintain  its  programs." 

Silen  Nhok  works  with  Cambodian 
parents  and  students  at  the  Educational 
Placement  Center  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue. He  has  been  with  the  center  since 
1981. 


Francisco  Middle  School's  Randall  Nakano. 
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School  Administrator  Silen  Nhok. 


Nhok:  "There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
changes  this  year  and  a  lot  of  layoffs.  I 
work  with  Cambodian  students,  assign- 
ing them  to  schools  and  assisting  them 
if  they  have  problems  at  school.  There 
are  a  lot  more  changes  of  address  for  the 
Cambodian  students  this  year.  Many 
have  moved  to  new  housing  within  the 
city.  Their  parents  need  help  filling  out 
the  change  of  address  forms.  Most  can't 
read  and  write  in  English  so  we  have  to 
translate. 

Sometimes  the  children  have  prob- 
lems at  school  and  I  have  to  help  com- 
municate between  the  teacher,  parent, 
and  student.  One  student  was  attend- 
ing an  accelerated  high  school  and  he 
couldn't  keep  up.  Other  kids  don't  like 
a  particular  school.  Most  Cambodian 
parents  ask  me  what  the  best  school  is 
for  their  kid. 

Last  year,  I  worked  eight  hours  a  day 
at  the  center.  This  year,  I'm  working 
only  35  because  of  budget  cuts.  I  can't 
help  as  many  parents  and  students  as  I 
did  last  year,  because  most  come  in 
without  an  appointment,  and  now  I'm 
not  always  there  when  they  come  by. 
Some  have  been  calling  me  at  home." 

Winnie  Porter  teaches  kindergarten  at 
Hawthorne  Elementary.  She  has  taught 
there  for  nine  years,  and  has  been  with 
the  district  for  12  years. 

Porter:  "I  just  hope  those  of  us  in 
education  can  get  the  message  across  to 
the  public  that  public  education  is  in 
jeopardy.  This  year's  budget  cuts  have 
been  just  devastating  to  San  Francisco 
schools.  We  had  already  trimmed  all 
the  fat  the  last  couple  of  years.  These 
cuts  are  really  going  to  hurt  because 
they're  cutting  teachers  and  programs. 

continued  next  page 


Bilingual  Folktales  Celebrate 
Diversity  of  S.F.  Classrooms 
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by  Bao-Cuong  Pham 

In  a  dimly  lit  apartment  on  Post 
Street  Buddhist  monk  Touch  Neak 
tells  a  Cambodian  folktale  about  a 
mountain  building  competition  that  pits 
young  men  against  young  women. 
According  to  the  monk's  story,  the 
young  men  lose  and  have  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  for  wedding  rituals, 
such  as  proposing  marriage  and  paying 
for  the  ceremony,  tasks  which  young 
women  had  formerly  performed. 

Dressed  in  a  traditional  saffron-col- 
ored Buddhist  robe,  Neak  laughed  and 
slapped  his  knees  as  he  told  the  story  in 
Khmer  to  translator  Sa  Mol  Tan. 

"Ifs  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  women 
ever  had  to  find  their  husbands,"  said 
Tan,  explaining  why  both  he  and  the 
monk  found  the  story  amusing. 

The  Cambodian  folktale  and  two 
others — one  from  Laos  and  one  from 
Vietnam — appear  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished multilingual  anthology  of  South- 
east Asian  folk  stories  that  is  being  used 
as  a  teaching  tool  in  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  classrooms.  Each 
story  appears  in  a  Southeast  Asian  lan- 
guage and  in  English.  Bilingual  taped 
versions  of  the  stories — accompanied 
by  traditional  Southeast  Asian  music — 


"My  students  tell  me  they 
know  these  stories  because 
their  father  or  grandfather 
told  them." 

-Alice  Lucas 


are  also  available  on  audio  cassettes  for 
students. 

The  book  and  tape  are  the  brainchild 
of  Alice  Lucas,  a  teacher  at  Francisco 
Middle  School.  Lucas  received  funding 
from  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund  to 
publish  and  preserve  some  of  the  oral 
traditions  of  Southeast  Asia,  at  risk  of 
being  forgotten  as  first  generation  refu- 
gees adjust  to  living  in  the  United  States. 

A  teacher  with  the  San  Francisco 
school  system  for  22  years,  Lucas  de- 
cided to  record  Southeast  Asian  folktales 
to  help  reinforce  ethnic  identity  within 
her  classroom,  where  students  speak  as 
many  as  nine  languages,  and  Vietnam- 
ese youths  make  up  one- third  of  the 
student  population. 

'The  more  I  got  to  know  the  stu- 
dents, the  more  I  understood  they  had 
very  little  knowledge  about  their  coun- 
try," said  Lucas.  'They  couldn't  find  it 
on  a  map.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  country." 

In  the  classroom,  Lucas  makes  every 
effort  to  celebrate  her  students'  ethnic 
diversity  by  asking  them  to  bring  in  folk 
stories  they  hear  at  home  and  to  per- 
form skits  based  on  the  stories. 

"My  students  tell  me  they  know  these 


stories  because  their  father  or  grandfa- 
ther told  them"  Lucas  said. 

While  some  may  see  the  diversity  in 
San  Francisco's  classrooms  as  a  burden, 
Lucas  looks  at  it  as  a  gift.  She  tells  her 
students:  "Look  at  what  you've  done, 
look  at  who  you  are.  Yes,  I  love  your 
culture— come  bring  it  and  make  it  a 
part  of  ours." 

The  monk,  like  many  other  South- 
east Asian  storytellers,  learned  the 
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Francisco  Middle  School  teacher  and  folktale 
collector  Alice  Lucas 

folktale  "The  Mountain  of  the  Men  & 
the  Mountain  of  the  Women"  as  a  child. 
For  thousands  of  years,  Southeast 
Asians  have  passed  these  stories  that 
teach  customs  and  values  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

According  to  folklorists,  Cambodian 
folktales  frequently  praise  women's 
intelligence  and  wam  of  dire  conse- 
quences to  men  who  do  not  treat  women 
as  equals. 

"At  home  children  would  ask  an  old 
person  during  the  evening  to  tell  a 
story,"  said  Sa  Mol  Tan,  who  worried 
that  Southeast  Asian  children  may  be 
losing  the  ability  to  learn  the  tales  in 
their  native  tongue  as  English  becomes 
their  primary  language.  Listening  to 
folktales  is  helpful,  said  Tan,  since  they 
not  only  teach  Cambodian  culture  and 
history  but  also  strengthen  the  children's 
knowledge  of  religious  and  royal  vo- 
cabulary in  their  own  language. 

In  neighboring  Vietnam,  folk  themes 
often  focus  on  bravery  and  patriotism, 
particularly  among  royalty.  Among 
Lucas'  published  stories  is  'The  Magic 
Crossbow,"  which  relates  how  the  king 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  uses  cun- 
ning— and  his  son — to  defeat  Vietnam's 
first  king,  An-Duong  Vuong.  The  king 


Teachers 

continued  from  previous  page 

Ifs  not  just  the  schools  in  San  Francisco, 
but  public  schools  in  general  that  are  at 
risk.  If  we  think  the  United  States  is  in 
shambles  now,  it's  going  to  get  worse 
without  an  adequate  public  education 
system.  I'm  just  paralyzed  by  the 
thought  of  it. 

The  people  are  going  to  have  to  come 
to  education's  rescue  and  put  it  back  as 
one  of  the  top  priorities. 

I've  been  very  excited  for  the  past 
few  school  years  because  Hawthorne 
has  been  one  of  nine  schools  selected  for 
a  pilot  program — restructuring  the 
curriculum  to  better  fit  students'  needs, 
deciding  what  changes  could  be  made 
so  students  learn  better. 

If  we  lose  teachers  at  Hawthorne  this 
year,  then  that  affects  our  restructuring 
program.  Still,  I'm  usually  the  eternal 
optimist,  so  even  though  things  look 
pretty  depressing  right  now,  I'm  not 
giving  up." 
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Illustration  You- Shan  Tang 

Evil  Queen  Maheshi  Noi  from  the  Lao  folktale 
"Four  Champa  Trees"  makes  off  with  the 
good  Queen's  children  hidden  in  a  basket. 

arranges  a  marriage  between  his  son 
and  Vuong's  daughter  so  that  the  prince 
can  steal  a  golden  turtle  claw,  the  secret 
source  of  Vuong's  thundering  cross- 
bow. 

"It  is  a  classic  story  about  love  and 
duty  toward  one's  country,"  said  trans- 
lator Buu  Ha,  referring  to  the  princess' 
betrayal  of  her  father's  magical  secret. 
She  obeyed  her  heart  rather  than  the 
needs  of  her  country. 

Ha  added  that  in  Vietnam,  the  role  of 
the  folklorist  is  to  preserve  the  heritage 
of  Vietnamese  culture,  to  teach  the  next 
generation  ethics,  and  to  inspire  patri- 
otism. 

"The  good  people  always  get  some 
reward,  if  not  material  then  a  spiritual 


reward,"  said  Ha. 

Magical  invocations  and  clever  gags 
in  "Four  Champa  Trees,"  the  Lao  tale 
published  by  Lucas,  has  won  its  place  in 
the  hearts  of  her  students. 

The  story  recounts  the  evil  deeds  of 
Queen  Mahesi  Noi,  one  of  the  two  wives 
of  King  Jayarman  I.  Mahesi  Noi  is  jeal- 
ous that  the  other  queen  is  pregnant 
with  the  king's  children. 

When  the  other  queen  gives  birth, 
Mahesi  Noi  steals  the  babies  away  and 
tricks  the  new  mother  into  believing 
she  has  given  birth  to  four  dogs,  rather 
than  four  sons. 

Mahesi  Noi  puts  the  babies  in  bas- 
kets and  sends  them  down  the  river, 
hoping  they  will  die.  But  with  the  help 
of  a  Buddhist  prophet,  the  babies  sur- 
vive and  the  king  learns  of  his  second 
wife's  treachery,  jayarman  rejoins  his 
first  wife  and  banishes  Mahesi  Noi  to 
the  farthest  region  of  Laos. 

"The  Lao  story  has  the  most  magic," 
said  Lucas.  "Ifs  the  kids'  favorite  story; 
they  think  if  s  funny — this  stupid  queen 
who's  been  tricked  into  believing  she 
has  given  birth  to  four  dogs." 

Translator  Manh  Phongboupha  said 
that  in  addition  to  amusing  the  chil- 
dren, the  story  teaches  them  not  to  cheat 
or  misbehave. 

Referring  to  the  eventual  discovery 
of  the  second  wife's  crimes  and  her 
subsequent  punishment,  Phongboupha 
summarized  the  moral,  saying,  "The 
gods  will  see  what  you  have  done  and 
the  gods  will  punish  you." 

Alice  Lucas'  stories  will  be  available 
in  bookstores  this  fall  and  inquiries  may 
be  directed  to  Voices  of  Liberty,  San 
Francisco  Study  Center,  1095  Market 
Street,  Suite  602,  S.F.,  CA  94103. 
-Peter  Saidel  contributed  to  this  report. 


Hamilton  Family  Shelter 
Opens  Playland  for  the  Tots 


Photo:  Tom  McCarthy 

Winnie  Porter  of  Hawthorne  Elementary. 


by  Kathy  Dalle-Molle 

The  first  day  Yvonne's  mother  left 
her  at  the  Hamilton  Family 
Center's  Children's  Play  Pro- 
gram, the  four-year-old  cried  for  an 
hour.  Three  weeks  later,  Yvonne's  tears 
are  long  gone.  Most  mornings,  she  can't 
wait  to  get  to  the  program  and  take  off 
her  coat. 

"A  lot  of  these  children  have  never 
been  left  with  anyone  before,  and  the/ re 
four  or  five  years  old,"  said  Shannon 
Breslin,  who  coordi- 
nates the  play  pro- 
gram geared  for  home- 
less children  staying  at 
Hamilton  Family  Cen- 
ter. "This  is  their  first 
experience  with  a  play 
group." 

Hamilton,  a  70-bed 
shelter  at  1525  Waller 
St.  in  the  Haight  Ash- 
bury  district,  opened 
the  play  center  in  early 
December  and  a  play- 
ground in  May.  Both 
facilities  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the 
Bay  Area  created  ex- 
clusively for  homeless 
children. 

According  to  Ha- 
milton Director  Kath- 
leen Connolly,  the 
play  program  eases 
stress  for  parents  and 
children  alike  at  the 
shelter,  where  families 
can  stay  for  up  to  one 
month. 

'The  program  gives 
parents  some  psycho- 
logical freedom," 
Connolly  said.  "It  frees 
them  up  to  go  on  ap- 
pointments to  try  and 
get  work  and  housing. 
Before  we  had  the 
program,  the  preschool  kids  were  just 
hanging  around  during  the  day.  There 
was  nothing  organized  for  them  to  do. 
Parents  had  to  drag  them  around  to 
their  appointments." 

Three-year-old  Rachel  and  her  fa- 


ther are  two  Hamilton  residents  who 
were  faced  with  that  problem.  Rachel's 
father  has  a  part-time  job,  but  had  no 
place  to  leave  Rachel  before  the  play 
program  started.  Now,  each  morning 
when  her  father  goes  to  work,  Rachel 
goes  to  the  play  center. 

At  the  center,  Rachel,  Yvonne,  and 
other  children  play  with  blocks  and 
puzzles,  listen  to  stories,  and  sing  to- 
gether. Once  a  week,  they  go  on  a  held 
trip  to  the  park  or  to  the  library  to  see 
puppet  theater. 


Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Children  of  the  Hamilton  Family  Shelter  get  down  to  the  heady 
business  of  having  a  good  time  in  the  backyard  playground 

Local  Junior  League  volunteers  help 
out  at  the  center,  supervising  art  proj- 
ects, planning  holiday  parties,  or  taking 
the  children  on  held  trips.  This  month, 
they'll  begin  organizing  programs  for 
continued  on  page  14 
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Hard  Choices:  One  Man's 
Reflections  on  Growing  Up 


VYDC  Drama 
Highlights 
Teenagers' 
Challenges 

by  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

Family  conflict,  gang  fighting,  and 
affairs  of  the  heart  were  the  top- 
ics of  a  drama  presented  at  a 
youth  forum  last  month  cosponsorcd 
by  two  neighborhood  youth  organiza- 
tions. 

About  150  teenagers,  predominantly 
Southeast  Asians,  jammed  into  Glide 
Memorial  Church's 
Freedom  Hall  Aug.  15 
to  watch  and  discuss  a 
six-scene  play  that  cov- 
ered a  laundry  list  of 
challenges  facing 
today's  immigrant 
teenagers. 

The  evening's  half- 
hour  play  represented 
the  culmination  of  a 
summer  training  pro- 
gram cosponsorcd  by 
the  Vietnamese  Youth 
Development  Center 
(VYDC)  and  the  Asian 
Youth  Substance 
Abuse  Project,  both 
government-funded 
nonprofits.  Eleven 
teens  participated  in 
the  nine-week  program 
that  began  in  June, 
taking  courses  in  com- 
munication skills,  peer 
counseling,  drama,  and 
video  making. 

The  evening's  play 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a 
summer  of  work  with 
dramatist  Keith  Grier, 
who  is  also  the  recrea- 
tion director  at  Boed- 
deker  Park.  Grier  said 
he  was  pleased  that  the 
teens  were  able  to 
shape  a  play  from  their  experiences  with 
gangs,  drugs,  and  generational  conflicts, 
although  he  thought  most  of  their 
knowledge  of  these  issues  may  be  sec- 
ondhand. 

"These  are  straight  up  and  down 
kids  who  go  to  school  everyday,"  said 
Grier.  "But  they  heard  from  their  peers." 

Louella  Lee,  director  of  VYDC,  said 
that  she  was  happy  with  the  outcome  of 
the  summer's  program  and  the  produc- 
tion. "This  was  our  third  year  for  the 
youth  forum  and  the  most  successful  in 
terms  of  the  degree  to  which  the  youth 
participated.  They  developed  the  skit. 
They  ran  the  whole  show. 

"The  hope  was  to  give  these  young 
people  vehicles  to  share  their  concerns, 
ideas  and  struggles,"  said  Lee. 

Written  by  15-year-old  Gia  Hy 
Chuong  from  improvisations  by  the 
play's  11  actors  and  actresses,  the  play 
dramatizes  a  teenage  boy's  struggles. 
The  boy  squares  off  against  his  parents: 
an  angry  mother  and  an  indifferent, 
drunken  father,  who  apparently  have 
been  having  a  heated  argument  about 
their  son's  "misconduct." 

After  an  exchange  of  bitter  accusa- 
tions between  them,  the  boy  runs  away 
from  home,  only  to  be  beaten  up  and 


robbed  of  his  expensive  jacket  by  a  gang 
of  toughs.  Humiliated,  he  runs  to  his 
own  gang  and  sobs  about  the  incident. 
With  a  show  of  misplaced  heroism,  they 
rush  out  to  get  even  with  the  other 
gang.  The  moment  of  truth  comes  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  free-for-all  when  a  gun 
suddenly  goes  off  and  a  girl  who  is 
wounded  collapses  with  a  scream. 

From  this  tragic  ending,  however, 
comes  a  bittersweet  conclusion.  The 
boy's  parents  realize  they  are  partly  to 
blame  for  what  has  happened,  and  the 
teenager  seems  to  see  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  his  rebellion  against  his 
parents'  guidance. 

The  drama  was  greeted  with  wild 
applause  from  the  young  audience.  In 
the  ensuing  discussion,  panelists — corn- 


Teens  took  on 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

different  roles  to  dramatize  their  problems. 

posed  mostly  of  the  play's  perform- 
ers— took  similar  stands  on  youth  is- 
sues. 

They  applauded  Joey  Keo,  a  15-year- 
old  Cambodian  youth  in  the  audience, 
who  said,  "Running  away  from  home 
to  live  with  friends  simply  isn't  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  between  you  and 
your  parents  because  you  never  know 
whether  your  friends  will  help  put  you 
in  better  shape  or  worse  shape." 

Panelists  Samrose  Kong,  Jenny  Chea, 
and  Sara  Sin  agreed  that  talking  to 
parents  helps  bridge  the  generation  gap. 
Samrose  added,  "Our  parents  may  not 
know  how  to  show  their  love.  But 
whatever  they  do,  they  really  love  us, 
care  for  us,  and  want  us  to  become  good 
people." 

Playwright  Chuong  said,  "While  our 
parents  are  still  with  the  old  trend,  we 
already  get  into  a  new  trend  where 
affection  is  more  open  and  communica- 
tion between  family  members  is  more 
open,  too." 

Quyen  Quoc  Tiet,  health  educator 
and  counselor  at  Asian  Youth  Substance 
Abuse  Project,  commented,  "The  eve- 
ning provides  an  opportunity  for  youths 
to  sit  down  and  talk  and  see  that  there 
are  solutions  to  their  problems." 


Shelter's  Playground  Swings 


continued  from  page  13 

parents  on  a  variety  of  topics,  from 
coping  with  the  stress  of  raising  chil- 
dren to  finding  free  places  to  take  chil- 
dren in  the  city.  The  League  funds  a 
portion  of  the  program  while  Head  Start 
contributes  a  teacher's  assistant,  snacks, 
and  lunches  for  the  children. 

"We  try  to  do  things  Shannon  doesn't 
have  the  time  to  do.  We'll  borrow  ideas 
from  some  of  the  'fane/  pre-schools," 
said  Junior  League  member  Marion 
McGovem. 

During  the  school  year,  Breslin  also 
has  the  help  of  four  college  students 


who  earn  class  credit  for  working  at  the 
play  center.  Community  members  and 
local  businesses  donate  toys,  play- 
ground equipment,  and  other  supplies. 

"If s  really  important  to  have  volun- 
teers," said  Breslin.  'Typically,  the  pre- 
school ratio  is  one  teacher  to  every  five 
students,  but  we  try  to  make  it  one  to 
three  here  because  the  children  need  so 
much  attention.  They  have  a  lot  more 
aggression  and  a  lot  of  fear  that  people 
are  going  to  leave  them." 

McGovem  added  that  the  program 
also  tries  to  help  children  learn  basic 
survival  skills.  On  one  recent  outing, 
she  discovered  many  of  the  children 


by  Luong  Tu 

Adolescence  is  a  risky  period 
when  one  might  choose  the 
wrong  life  path.  Because  they 
lack  experience,  teenagers  tend  to  imi- 
tate adults.  If  they  pick  the  wrong  per- 
son to  follow,  they  can  get  in  trouble.  In 
Vietnam,  where  I  spent  my  teenage 
years,  I  was  one  of  those  troubled  teen- 
agers. 

I  used  to  classify  people  according  to 
two  types.  Type  1  people  were  easy- 
going, flexible,  and  active.  Type  2  people 
were  humorless  and  stupid  because  they 
worked  day  to  day  and  seldom  went 
out  for  a  good  time.  I  thought  I  was 
Type  1. 

I  dropped  out  of  school  when  I  was 
in  the  seventh  grade.  I  was  the  10th 
child  in  my  family,  so  my  parents  were 
too  busy  to  counsel  me.  Although  I 
helped  with  my  parents'  small  business 
at  the  beginning,  I  worked  there  un- 
steadily, before  the  business  closed. 

Because  nothing  kept  me  busy,  I  hung 
around  with  friends  who  had  as  much 
free  time  as  I  did.  They  worked  as  por- 
ters carrying  rice  and  beans  for  delivery 
trucks,  and  I  joined  them.  We  hardly 
had  enough  work  to  do,  so  we  spent 


Luong  Tu  poses  with  his  mother  at  their 
Richmond  District  home. 


most  of  our  time  together  drinking, 
gambling,  and  telling  stories  about 
"heroes." 

I  had  been  introduced  to  quite  a  few 
of  the  famous  heroes  from  those  stories. 
The  one  that  impressed  me  the  most 
was  Big  Brother  Hao,  who  once  con- 
trolled the  whole  village.  His  reputa- 
tion scared  people  to  death.  Everyone 
had  heard  of  him.  Unfortunately,  Hao 
stabbed  someone  to  death  and  was  sent 
to  prison. 

I  admired  Big  Brother  Hao  very 
much,  so  I  imitated  his  lifestyle  hoping 
I  could  be  a  hero  someday.  To  do  that,  I 
had  to  be  cool  and  wild  when  facing 
other  villagers.  I  always  had  to  defend 
my  friends  when  they  had  trouble  with 
other  villagers,  and  I  even  had  to  fight 
for  them  Indeed,  I  spent  all  my  money 
for  or  with  them  whenever  I  had  it,  and 
I  had  no  money  to  save  for  days  ahead. 

I  became  even  wilder  as  time  passed 

didn't  know  how  to  cross  the  street. 
"They  had  no  clue  about  looking  before 
crossing  the  street,"  she  said.  "They'll 
just  run  out" 

Breslin  said  the  children's  social  skills 
improve  during  the  month  they're  at 
Hamilton.  They  start  to  say  "please" 
and  "thank  you"  and  cover  their  mouths 
when  they  cough. 

Because  only  12  children  can  attend 
the  program  each  day,  priority  is  given 
to  children  of  parents  who  can  show 
proof  they  have  appointments  that  day. 

When  the  program  ends  at  2  p.m., 
children  often  play  in  their  new 
playground.  Funded  by  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Community  Development, 
workers  from  the  Conservation  Corps 
built  a  playhouse,  picnic  table,  and  slide 
for  the  children. 

"Now  the  children  can  go  outside 


Luong  Tu  as  a  teenager  back  in  Vietnam  at 
the  resort  town  Vung  Thau  near  Saigon. 

by.  Other  villagers  came  to  know  my 
name  and  respected  me  because  I  was 
cruel  enough  when  I  needed  to  be.  For 
instance,  I  took  my  friends  into  the  local 
theaters  without  paying  the  admission 
fee,  and  I  would  break  the  doorman's 
jaw  if  they  asked  for  it. 

Big  Brother  Hao  came  back  from 
prison  after  having  been  maltreated  for 
seven  years  there.  I  was  very  excited  to 
see  him,  and  I  often  studied  him  se- 
cretly. People  in  the  village  still  re- 
spected him  at  first.  Everyone  was  will- 
ing to  take  him  out  for  lunch  or  coffee  as 
though  he  were  still  the  big  brother  of 
the  village. 

Unfortunately,  Hao  was  too  old  to  be 
big  brother.  Besides,  since  he  left  prison, 
he  was  always  being  watched  by  police 
officers  to  make  sure  he  wouldn't  do 
anything  illegal.  Without  any  job  skills, 
Hao  couldn't  find  a  job  to  support 
himself,  and  ended  up  living  off  of 
others. 

Eventually,  the  villagers  started  hat- 
ing Hao  because  of  his  long-term  leech- 
ing. People  would  walk  away  when  he 
appeared.  They  would  get  rid  of  him 
when  he  came  to  their  houses  for  visits. 
In  fact,  people  began  to  tease  him  and 
look  down  on  him. 

This  tragic  ending  of  Big  Brother  Hao 
affected  me  a  great  deal.  I  was  extremely 
depressed  by  the  situation.  One  day,  I 
sat  down  by  a  mango  tree  thinking  about 
what  my  future  would  be  if  I  kept  walk- 
ing on  the  same  road  as  Hao.  I  was 
confused. 

I  then  observed  those  Type  2  people. 
Even  though  they  looked  dull,  they  were 
not.  They  had  their  jobs  and  warm 
families  until  they  were  old.  Further- 
more, there  were  no  "big  brother" 
images  in  their  minds;  they  had  their 
own  ways  of  living  and  they  appreci- 
ated their  lives. 

It  was  really  my  choice  whether  to  go 
on  Road  1  or  Road  2.  I  was  not  stupid 
enough  to  choose  the  road  Hao  had 
followed.  I  decided  to  change  my  direc- 
tion and  tried  to  lead  what  I  previously 
had  thought  was  a  "dull"  existence. 


and  get  fresh  air,"  said  Connolly. 

Because  the  play  center  only  oper- 
ates on  weekdays  from  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m., 
Breslin  said  weekends  are  difficult  for 
the  children. 

"The  kids  are  pretty  destructive 
because  there's  nothing  else  for  them  to 
do,"  she  said.  "I'll  come  in  on  Monday 
and  the  wallpaper  will  be  ripped,  a 
divider  will  be  broken.  The  wallpaper, 
cabinets,  and  tables  which  were  brand 
new  in  January  now  look  like  they've 
been  around  for  10  years." 

Even  though  her  job  often  leaves  her 
drained,  Breslin  gets  a  lot  out  of  work- 
ing with  the  children. 

'The  kids  are  only  here  for  a  month/' 
she  said,  "but  I  hope  they  think  back 
and  remember  a  little  bit  of  what  they 
learned.  We  try  to  make  their  stay  here 
as  happy  as  possible." 


AMERICAN/DINERS 


1 .  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St.  This  all- American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1  25-$8.  Open  7  days.  7  a.m  - 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing 
Lunches  served  1 1 :30-2p.m.,Sats  and 
Suns,  breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-1  p.m. 
885-2767 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St. 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95 for  half  a  chicken. 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atmosphere  and  generous  seating.  Price 
range:  $.70  -  $5.40.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m..  Sun.,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 


CAMBODIAN 


3.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Larkin  St  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year's  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  include  bone- 
less chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirloin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lemon  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range: 
$3.95-$8.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  1 1  a  m  -3 
p.m.  for  lunch,  Mon.-Wed.,  5-9:30  and 
Thurs.-Sun..  5-10  p.m.  775-5979. 


CHINESE 


4.  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian  Restaurant- 

608  Geary  St.  Serves  vegetarian 
Chinese  cuisine  with  no  M  S  G.  Lunch 
specials  for  $3.75  include  soup, 
appetizer  and  rice — brown,  white,  or 
fried  rice.  Among  this  restaurant's 
specialties  are  clay  pot  dishes,  including 
mixed  vegetables  with  curry  sauce  and 
soups  such  as  corn  soup  with  Chinese 
greens.  Among  a  variety  of  entrees  is 
their  stuffed  cabbage  and  pan  fried  tofu 


with  vegetables.  Price  range:  $0.60- 
$4.25.  Open  six  days  a  week,  1 1  a  m  - 
9  p.m.  Closed  Tues.  Catering  (take  out 
only)  and  to  go  orders.  928-2178 

5.  Vic's  Ng  Cafe  -  39  Mason  St.  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  food  in  a  cozy  setting. 
Featuring  Harris  Ranch  Ground  Chuck 
hamburgers,  wonton  soup,  chow  mein, 
and  breakfasts  served  anytime.  Price 
range:  $1.10-$8.95.  Open  7  days  a 
week,  Mon.-Fri.,  7  a.m. -7  p.m.;  week- 
ends, 1 1  a.m. -6  p.m.  771-1938 


ITALIAN 


6.  Polo's  Stadium  Club  -  34  Mason  St 
Italian- American  food  served  in  a  sports 
club  atmosphere  with  thirteen  27"  tele- 
vision sets  and  a  1 0-foot  screen.  Serves 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  including 
specials  such  as  stuffed  pork  chops 
and  short  ribs.  Senior  discounts  of- 
fered. Price  range: $6.50-$1 2.50.  Open 
7  days,  6  a.m. -2  a.m.  362-7719. 


MEXICAN 


7.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O'Farrell 
St.  Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including 
carne  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagne  brunch 
Full  bar  service  available.  Price  range: 
$4.95-$1 1 .95  Open  7  days,  1 1  a.m.-1 1 
p.m.  for  dinner;  bar  is  open  until  2  a.m. 
397-3356. 

8.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana  Taqueria 

-  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This  fast  food 
establishment  serves  the  best  nachos  in 
town  in  addition  to  such  standard  South- 
of-the-Border fare  as  burritos  and  tacos 
Daily  lunch  special?  include  entree, 
salad,  beans,  and  .iue  for  $5.25.  Price 
range:  $2.95-$6  25.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  10 
a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


VIETNAMESE 


9.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  Times  res- 
taurant contest  Items  include  catfish 
hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot,  and 
barbecued  pork  over  rice.  Price  range 
$3-$4.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 
928-5188. 

10.  Tu  Lan  -  8  6th  St  .  A  Vietnamese  res- 
taurant featuring  imperial  rolls,  pork  shish 
kebabs  with  rice  noodles,  and  rice  dishes 
such  as  ginger  chicken,  pineapple  with 
beef,  and  other  delicious  meals  Price 
range:  $3.45-$5.45.  Open  6  days,  11 
a.m.-9  p.m.  Closed  Sun  626-0927, 

*  Att  restaurant  listings  are 
paid  advertisements 


CafC  776-0700  to  get  your 
restaurant  listed  in  the 
Tenderloin  'Dining 
Directory 


HARRINGTON'S  PUB 

Open  7  Days  A  Week  •  Large  Screen  TV 

460  LARKIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  775-1150 


Kopens  Ice  Cream 

©  Sundaes 
©  Malts 

©  Banana  Splits 
©  Cones 

©  Root  Beer  Floats 
©  Shakes 

We  make  our  own  ice  cream  daily! 

455  Ellis  Street  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
Open  everyday 


Pho  54 

« *  *  Restaurant 

has  come  to  San  Francisco! 

730  Larkin  Street,  S.F.,  CA  94104 
Tel:  (415)  928-8989 

ft  Well  known  for  its  delicious  food  in  San  Diego, 
Santa  Ana,  and  San  Jose,  Pho  54  has  come 
to  serve  you  here  in  San  Francisco. 
&  Our  excellent  chef  is  famous  for  his  Vietnamese- 
style  noodle  soup.  Rice  dishes  are  also  served. 

Open  7  days  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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S.F.  Playwright's  Festival 

fInner  Life1  Looks  into  the 
Viet  Refugee  Experience 

by  Tom  McCarthy 

A small,  claustrophobic  hotel 
room  cluttered  with  shabby  fur- 
niture is  the  setting  for  Richard 
Haratani's  'Inner  Life,"  a  play  about  a 
Vietnamese  refugee  family  struggling 
to  adjust  to  their  new  life  in  the  Tender- 
loin in  the  late  1970s. 

Showing  at  Fort  Mason's  Magic 
Theater,  the  opening  scene — in  which  a 
daughter  waves  good-bye  to  her  father 
as  she  is  lifted  by  helicopter  from  the 
roof  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon- 
frames  the  action  of  the  play. 

Resettled  in  San  Francisco,  the  fam- 
ily is  still  haunted  by  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  mother,  particularly,  is  unable  to 
shut  out  the  emotional  aftershocks  of 
the  war.  The  promise  of  a  better  life  in 
America  and  the  dim  hope  that  the 
father  will  be  reunited  with  them  is 
juxtaposed  against  the  harsh  realities  of 
life  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  mother,  Dinh  (Louise  Fong), 
flashes  back  to  wartime  scenes,  provok- 
ing anxiety  about  her  husband  Thuc 
(Bill  Hammond)  who  was  left  behind  in 
the  chaos  of  their  evacuation. 

Her  children,  meanwhile — Elaine 
Tse  as  Jeune  and  Miko  Lee  as  Linya— 
represent  Dinh's  inner  struggle  between 
wanting  to  go  home  and  wanting  to 
assimilate. 

Linya,  the  younger  daughter,  is  des- 
perate to  be  westernized.  With  her 
headset  blasting  rock  and  roll,  her  blue 
jeans,  and  her  devotion  to  a  radio  call-in 
show,  she  sees  opportunities  for  wealth 
and  happiness  in  America. 


Actresses  Miko  Lee  and  Louise  Fong  rehearse  Richard  Haratani's  play  Inner  [^/.McCanhy 


Photo:  Tom  McCarthy 

"Inner  Life"  Director  Wilbur  Obata 
Homesick  and  hardworking,  Jeune 
supports  the  family  by  working  in  a  fast 
food  restaurant  She  is  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  friends  and  family  in  the  new 
world  and  what  she  perceives  as  the 
American  betrayal  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"You  cowards,"  Jeune  yells  out  in 
frustration  at  the  world  and  the  Ameri- 
can military  machine  that  she  feels  failed 
her  and  her  country.  "Why  didn't  you 
finish  the  job!" 

Meanwhile  the  girls'  mother  strug- 
gles with  the  phantoms  of  war.  Dinh 
retreats  more  and  more  into  a  catatonia 


induced  by  a  scavenged  television  set 
which  has  no  sound. 

"1  wonder  if  the  afterlife  is  like  TV?" 
she  asks. 

'Too  much  television  can  be  danger- 
ous," warns  Jeune. 

In  a  panic  over  her  mother's  utter 
devotion  to  the  "plug-in  drug,"  Linya 
heaves  the  TV  out  the  window. 

Heaving  a  television  set  out  of  a 
window  is  one  of  those  moves  so  right 
and  true  it  is  almost  unbelievable— and 
yet  it  is  very  much  a  highlight  in  this 
sometimes  plodding  drama. 

Hindrances  only  barely  overcome  are 
the  obvious  clunkers  in  the  dialogue 
where  the  writer  is  trying  for  some  sort 
of  epiphany  and  achieves  only  a  lame 
half-truth  such  as:  "Gossip  travels  only 
slightly  slower  than  light." 

The  shouting  match  the  family  has 


'Cross  Dressing  jn  the  Depression' 

Playwright's  Reading  Serves  Up 
Moonshine  Liquor,  Egg  in  the  Hair 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 

It  is  the  time  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  Young  Wilder  toasts  and 
drinks  a  cup  of  moonshine  with  his 
parents  upon  the  eve  of  their  separa- 
tion; his  father  Old  Wilder  is  off  to  jail 
for  his  criminal  exploits— "selling  the 
same  car  five  times  (the  last  time  to  the 
sheriff)." 

"Cross  Dressing  in  the  Depression" 
is  one  of  the  1 2  offerings  of  the  Bay  Area 
Playwrights  14th  Annual  Festival  spon- 
sored by  the  Playwrights  Foundation. 

The  work-in-progress/staged  read- 
ing is  a  simple  tale  of  boy-meets-girl 
and  the  entanglements  of  family  bonds 
amidst  the  trying  times  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Staged  at  the  Magic  Thea- 
ter at  Fort  Mason  Aug.  9  and  16,  Sean 
Blackman  read  the  part  of  the  younger 
Wilder,  Greg  Pace  doubled  as  the  nar- 


rator and  Old  Wilder,  and  Zachary 
Barton  played  Melora  and  Jessie. 

Playwright  Erin  Wilson's  work 
embraces  the  language  of  poetry  to  bring 
to  life  a  young  boy's  journey  through 
the  landscape  of  Depression-era  Amer- 
ica and  a  story  of  the  redeeming  virtues 
of  enduring  love. 

Young  Wilder's  earliest  recollection 
is  of  his  mother's  freckles  which  cas- 
cade off  her  skin  while  he  naps  with  her. 
Her  freckles  are  like  snowflakes  that  fill 
up  the  universe  and  "land  on  the  bed 
and  go  plunk,  plunk,  plunk." 

By  the  time  the  three  Wilders  go  their 
separate  ways,  Young  Wilder  is  dream- 
ing of  a  wife  for  Christmas  and  entreats 
Santa  Claus  to  bring  him  a  wife  "thaf  s 
a  good  mom  .  .  .  don't  want  a  tomboy." 


He  falls  in  love  with  the  town  strum- 
pet Melora  Walters— a  dead  ringer  for 
his  beloved  mother  Jessie.  Melora,  who 
is  only  15  years  old,  wards  off  the  ar- 
dent Wilder's  advances,  warning  him 
that  she's  "a  soiled  dove  .  .  .  who  plays 
the  skin  flute"  and  is  "interested  only  in 
a  good  time  or  cold  cash  out  of  this." 

After  much  soul  searching  and  ma- 
neuvering, the  young  man  unearths 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mating 
game,  and  wins  the  damsel's  hand.  The 
two  play  out  a  capricious  game  of  de- 
pression-style, on-the-road  shenanigans 
with  a  host  of  survival  schemes. 

In  one  touching  and  riveting  scene, 
Wilder  encounters  Jessie  and  confesses 
to  her  his  ambivalent  emotions  regard- 
continued  on  page  17 
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The  Shanti  Project 
introduces  a  nezv  program 

Crossings 

muting  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
Tenderioin,  Mission,  and  South  of  Market  districts. 

you  are  warmCy  invited  to  join  us  at  our 

Open  House 

Thursday,  September  12,  1991 
4  to  7  p.m. 

^Refreshments  •Music 

WE  WILL  BE  AUCTIONING  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MALCOM  XI 

(Bring  money  If  you  wish  to  bid!) 
%SM*.  292-5466   Varkyy  available 


with  their  neighbor  through  the  thin 
walls  of  their  building  is  both  hilarious 
and  cruel,  outlining  their  alienation  and 
fear.  When  a  rednecked,  drawling  voice 
hollers,  "Why  don'tcha  all  go  back 
where  ya  came  from!"  it  is  painfully 
dear  there  are  no  such  choices  for  this 
little  family;  no  "where"  to  go  back  to. 
The  play  was  slow  in  the  first  act 

Heaving  a  television  set  out  of 
a  window  is  one  of  those  moves 
so  right  and  true  it  is  almost 
unbelievable— and  yet  it  is  very 
much  a  highlight  in  this  some- 
times plodding  drama. 

possibly  because  the  actors  read  from 
their  scripts;  this  is  very  much  a  play-in- 
progress.  Part  of  the  Bay  Area  Play- 
wrights Festival  XIV  and  directed  by 
Wilbur  Obata,  "Inner  Life"  is  one  in  a 
series  of  "developmental  readings"  in 
the  festival  and  struggles  with  its  pac- 
ing and  dialogue. 

Presumably  these  faults  will  be 
ironed  out  when  the  production  is  fi- 
nally staged  without  scripts  in  hand. 

Writer  Haratani  provides  a  few  inter- 
esting twists  in  a  plot  that  is  otherwise 
pretty  straightforward  and  predictable. 
In  one  daydream  sequence,  Linya  sees 
her  father  dressed  in  the  official  uni- 
form of  North  Vietnam,  an  allusion  to 
her  father's  mixed  allegiances  during 
and  after  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  rest  of  the  play  is  confined  to  the 
tiny  room  where  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters drone  out  their  frustrations  and 
bewilderments.  No  Tenderloin  street 
scenes  are  featured  in  the  play;  what 
little  we  learn  about  the  neighborhood 
comes  from  the  dialogue. 

The  inner  lives  of  the  characters — 
their  visions  and  dreams — are  the  play's 
strongest  suit,  not  the  external  world  in 
which  they  find  themselves. 

Their  life  is  summed  up  in  a  version 
of  an  old  Vietnamese  folktale  entitled 
"The  Silver  River"  that  Dinh  used  to  tell 
her  children  when  they  were  small.  Dinh 
updates  it  now  for  her  daughters.  Much 
has  happened  to  them  and  their  folk- 
lore— sons  dead,  father  lost — and  the 
Silver  River  becomes  a  river  of  dread 
and  loneliness  for  them. 

Their  past  becomes  their  folklore  in 
the  tale  and  also  the  play — a  sad  vision 
of  a  life  once  beautiful  and  splendid. 


Tenderloin  2000 
Town  Hall  Meeting 

Help  decide  the  Masterplan  for 
the  Future  of  the  Tenderloin! 

Saturday,  Sept.  28,  1  p.m. 
711  Eddy  St.,  near  Polk  St. 

sponsored  by 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
295  Eddy  Sl,  474-2164 
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Cross  Dressing  in  the  Depression 


continued  from  page  16 

ing  Melora's  scandalous  ways  and  many 
clients.  Later,  he  confronts  his  father  in 
a  contest  of  machismo  of  the  father/ son 
ilk.  Young  Wilder  proves  his  newfound 
sexual  wisdom  to  his  elder  by  remov- 
ing his  workman's  dungarees  to  reveal 
delicate  pink  satin  knickers,  flexing  his 
leg  suggestively  to  accent  the  straight 
line  of  his  sheer  silk  stocking.  Young 
Wilder  has  now  crossed  over  the  thresh- 
old into  young  manhood. 

Numerous  comic  episodes  involve 


Melora  and  Wilder's  petty  cons  and 
scams  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Their  strategies  include  putting  lemon 
juice  in  the  eyes  and  eggs  in  the  hair  of 
rich  old  men  to  blind  them  and  rob 
them  of  a  goodly  sum  of  money  ("to 
buy  more  lemons  and  eggs,")  and  do- 
nating blood  and  pulling  their  hair  out 
for  wigs,  leaving  them  weak  and  bald. 

At  turns  blithe,  poignant,  and  co me- 
dic, the  four  characters  bring  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  earthiness  to  an  Americana- 
drenched,  dream-like  moving  tableau. 
And  with  whimsy  and  considerable 


lyrical  effect,  Erin  Wilson  delves  into 
the  emotional  ties  of  family  and  roman- 
tic love.  She  uses  vibrant  and  delicious 
poetry  to  enthrall  the  audience  and 
weave  them  into  the  magic  spell  of  a 
particular  time  and  place  in  America. 
There  is  a  distinct  flavor  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Mark  T wains'  Huck  Finn  meld- 
ing with  the  pathos  of  John  Steinbeck's 
bedeviled  humanity  of  the  1930s. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Harry  Seifter, 
general  director  of  Magic  Theater,  the 
staged  reading  will  undergo  rewriting 
and  revision  and  will  emerge  by  late 
1992  as  a  completed  stage  production. 

The  actors  were  for  the  most  part 


convincing  in  their  renditions  of  the 
characters — Zachary  Barton  as  lusty, 
precocious  woman/child,  Sean  Black- 
man's  sensitive  yet  full  of  piss-and- 
vinegar  Young  Wilder,  Barton  again  as 
his  loving  mother  who  "smells  of  peach 
and  tea  bag,"  and  Greg  Pace  who  con- 
tributes a  measured  and  thoughtful 
presence  in  his  dual  roles. 

Director  Seifter  noted,  'The  piece  is 
not  much  on  scenic  elements,  and  hardly 
a  finished  production.  The  focus  of  the 
play  is  on  the  words,  their  symmetry, 
the  performers  and  what  the/re  doing." 

On  these  counts,  "Cross  Dressing" 
should  emerge  in  1992  as  bright  and 
shiny  as  a  newly-minted  penny. 


You  May 

Be  Eligible  To 

CutA 
Corner  On 
Energy  Costs. 


You  could  save  15%  on  your  energy  bills  if  you 
qualify  for  PG&E's  Low- Income  Rate  Assistance 
Program  (LIRA). 

You're  eligible  for  the  15%  discount  if  you  meet 
the  following  income  guidelines: 


r 


FORMAT  1540.  LEVEL  2. 1^1 


Household  Size 


1  or  2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

Each  Additional  Person 


Maximum  Annual 
Household  Income 

$14,300 
$16,900 
$20,200 

Add  $3,300  to  maximum 


Or  if  you  participate  in  one  of  the  following  programs: 

•  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

•  Supplemental  Security  Income/State  Supplemental 
Payment  (SSI/SSP) 

•  food  Stamps 

•  Certain  Veterans'  and  Survivors'  Pension  Benefits 

Call  1*800-359*3434  or  fill  out  the  coupon  to 
apply  for  the  Low-Income  Rate  Assistance  Program. 
Mail  the  coupon  with  your  PG&E  payment  or  bring 
it  to  your  local  PG&E  office. 


Yes,  I'd  Like 
To  Know  If  I'm 
Eligible 
To  Cut  A  Corner  On 
Energy  Costs. 

Please  send  me  an  application  for  PG&E's 
Low-Income  Rate  Assistance  Program. 

]■□ 


PG&E  ACCOUNT  NUMBER 

Name  

Address  


City/State/Zip. 


Daytime  phone  number. 


PI 

At  your  service. 


I  
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calendar 


compiled  by  Greer  Ueuad 

Saturday,  August  31: 

It's  About  Time:  A  pholodocumentary  on 
Japanese  Americans  and  their  internment 
and  redress  will  be  exhibited  through  Sept. 
27  at  the  Main  Library  Rotunda,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts.  Free. 

Monday,  September  2: 

Medea:  San  Francisco  Shakespeare 
Festival  presents  Fratelli  Bologna  in 
Euripides*  "Medea"  at  Liberty  Tree  Meadow, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  1:30  p.m.  Will  show 
Labor  Day  and  weekends  through  Sept.  15. 
Free. 

Tuesday,  September  3: 

The  Language  of  Modern  Calligraphy: 

Work  from  the  master  students  of  fine  arts 
calligrapher  Thomas  Ingmire  will  be  exhibited 
through  Sept.  26  at  Phelan  Hall.  Main  Library, 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.  Free. 
Coffee,  Conversation,  and  Canasta:  For 
older  gays  and  lesbians  every  Tuesday. 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  for  Elders 
(GLOE).  1853  Market  St.,  1-3  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  September  4: 

Support  Group  for  Lesbians  over  60: 

Bring  a  brown  bag  lunch.  Held  at  GLOE, 
1853  Market  St..  noon-2  p.m.  Will  also  be 
held  Sept.  18.  Free. 

Discovery:  Older  gay  men's  discussion 
group  will  focus  on  the  topic  "AIDS — A  Virus 
and/or  a  State  of  Mind"  at  333  Turk  St..  2nd 
Fl,  2:15  p.m.  The  topic  "Is  MCC  the  Only 
Religious  Group  That  Welcomes  Gays  and 
Lesbians?"  will  be  discussed  Sept.  18.  Free. 

Thursday,  September  5: 

Brlgadista:  "Brigadista,"  a  humorous, 
probing  play  about  a  young  woman's  journey 
through  Nicaragua  during  the  1990  elections, 
will  be  featured  through  Sept.  28.  Capp  St. 
Center,  362  Capp  St..  Thurs.-Sat..  8  p.m. 
Admission:  $8  general,  $6  tow  income. 

Friday,  September  6: 

Trlpnology:  Tripnotogy,"  three  one  act  plays 
by  Jonal  Woodward,  will  begin  showing  at 
the  Next  Stage  Theater  in  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  1668  Bush  St.  Performances  will  be 
held  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  8  p.m.,  and 
Sundays,  7  p.m.  through  Sept.  29.  For  tickets 
and  info  call  822-7898. 
Chess  for  Children:  Chess  club  for  all  ages 
is  held  every  Friday  at  the  Children's  Dept., 
Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  3-6 
p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  September  7: 

Make'A'Circus:  Tenderloin  children  will 
tumble,  strut,  and  stilt-walk  as  circus  stars 
when  Make*A*Circus  comes  to  Boeddeker 
Park,  Jones  and  Eddy  sts..  12:30  p.m.  Free. 
Stories  to  See:  Stories  to  see  and  hear  in 
ASL  and  English  will  be  told  for  ages  6  and 
older  at  the  Children's  Dept..  Main  Library. 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.,  2  p.m.  Free. 
Family  Storytlme:  Stories,  songs,  and 
poetry  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  families  will 
be  featured  every  Saturday  at  the  Children's 
Dept.,  Mam  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts.,  10:30  a.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  September  8: 

Pot  luck  Brunch  for  Older  Gay  Men:  Bring 
a  dish  to  share.  Meets  at  Francis  of  Assisi, 
145  Guerrero,  noon-3  p.m.  Free. 
Gu-Zheng  Music:  The  music  of  Gu-Zheng, 
an  ancient  Chinese  instrument  like  a  zither, 
will  be  featured  at  the  McKenna  Theatre.  SF 
State  University.  Holtoway  at  19th  Ave.,  2 
p.m.  Admission:  $10  and  $15. 


Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  OFarreil 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
Weekends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 


Monday,  September  9: 

Boeddeker  Arts:  The  Boeddeker  arts 
program,  sponsored  by  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  is  held  for  ages  5-15 
every  Monday  at  the  Boeddeker  Recreation 
Center.  Eddy  and  Jones  sts..  4-5  p.m.  Free. 
Reading/Talking  Women:  "An  American 
Childhood"  by  Annie  Dillard  will  be  discussed 
during  a  potluck  dinner  for  older  lesbians  at 
77  Waller  St..  6:30-8:30  p.m.  Free. 
Community  Meeting:  The  S  F.  Unified 
School  District  is  having  a  meeting  to  gather 
community  input  to  develop  criteria  for 
electing  a  new  Superintendent.  Redding 
Elementary  School  Auditorium.  1421  Pine 
St..  7-8:30  p.m.  If  translators  are  needed, 
call  Marcia  Hunt.  221-1296.  Free. 
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Clowning  Around 

Make'A'Circus  comes  back  to  the  Tenderloin 
with  Otter  and  Snidley  Sneed.  a  greedy 
developer  whose  plans  for  a  shopping  mall 
are  interrupted  by  a  bang  on  the  head  and  an 
environmental  dream.  These  and  other 
animals — along  with  kids  from  the 
audience — will  clown,  juggle,  and  tumble 
their  way  through  a  performance  at 
Boeddeker  Park  on  Saturday.  Sept.  7  at 
12.30  p.m.  Come  to  the  circus  and  be  a  star! 
Free. 

Thursdays,  September  12: 

Men's  Friendship  Group:  For  older  gay 

men.  Meets  at  71 1  Eddy  St..  2:45  p.m.  Will 
also  meet  Sept.  26.  Free. 
Boxing  Spider:  Bobby  "Ace"  Diamonds 
play  "Spider  and  the  Cleveland  Valentine" 
will  be  featured  through  Oct.  5  at  EXITheatre. 
366  Eddy  St..  Thurs.-Sat.,  8  p.m.  Admission: 
$10  Friday  and  Saturday,  pay  what  you  can 
Thursday. 

Large  Screen  Videos:  The  videos  "History 
of  Flight"  and  "Flight  of  the  Gossamer  Condor" 
will  be  shown  at  the  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.,  noon. 
Free. 

Shantl  Project  Open  House:  The  Shanti 
Project  introduces  a  new  program  called 
Crossings  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  residents 


VCR 
T.V. 
REPAIR 

Free  Estimate 
673-1356 

ERNIE'S  T.V.  SERVICE 

503  Jones  St.  (at  O'Farrell) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


CHUN  KANG 
VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 


LUNCH  SPECIAL: 
$3.75 

608  Geary  St. 
928-2178 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK, 
CLOSED  TUESDAY 


of  the  Tenderloin.  A  portrait  of  Malcolm  X  will 
be  auctioned  off.  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate 
Ave..  Rm.  200,  4-7  p.m.  For  info  call  292- 
5466.  Free. 

Sunday,  September  15: 

Women's  Video:  "Waiting  for  the  Moon,"  a 
video  about  the  lives  of  Gertrude  Stein  and 
Alice  B.  Toklas,  will  be  shown  for  older 
lesbians  at  Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guerrero 
St..  3-5  p.m.  Donations  appreciated. 

Monday,  September  16: 

Women's  Writers  Workshop:  For  older 
lesbians.  Meets  at  GLOE,  1853  Market  St.. 
6-8  p.m.  Will  also  be  held  Sept.  30.  Free. 

Wednesday,  September  18: 

Film  for  Tots:  The  film  "Movin'  Right  Along" 
will  be  shown  for  ages  3-5  at  the  Children's 
Dept..  Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts..  10  and  1 1  a.m.  Will  also  be  shown  Sept. 
19.  10  and  11  a.m..  and  2  p.m.  Free. 
Videos  for  Kids:  The  videos  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow"  and  'Three  Robbers"  will  be 
shown  for  ages  6  and  older  at  the  Children's 
Dept..  Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts.,  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  September  19: 

Flying  Video:  The  video  "Flying  Machines" 
shown  at  the  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library, 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  noon.  Free. 

Sunday,  September  22: 

Dynamics  of  Color:  An  afternoon 
presentation,  "Dynamics  of  Color:  Works  by 
Lesbian  Artists  on  Racism."  will  feature  slide 


shows/talks  with  older  lesbian  artists  about 
their  work.  Eye  Gallery.  1151  Mission  St. 
(wheelchair  access  at  654  Minna  St.).  2:30- 
5  p.m.  Admission:  $3-10.  No  one  will  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Saturday,  September  28: 

Tenderloin  2000  Town  Hall  Meeting:  Help 
decide  the  masterplan  for  the  future  of  the 
Tenderloin.  Sponsored  by  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition.  711  Eddy  St. 
1p.m.  For  info,  call  474-2164.  Free. 

September  21-23: 

Homefront:  Coalition  on  Homelessness 
sponsors  three  days  of  interactive 
discussions,  music,  theater,  and  protests  on 
homelessness  and  poverty.  Sept.  21: 
Conference, 11  am..  250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Sept.  22:  Rally.  1 1  a.m.,  Civic  Center  Plaza. 
Sept.  23:  Demonstration,  10  a.m.,  Civic 
Center  Plaza  For  info  call  346-3740.  Free 


Lov/\Discount  Prices ! 

Complete  Selection  ol 
Artist  Materials 

•  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •  Furniture 
San  Francisco  Oakland 

812  Mission         5301  Broadway 

at  Fourth  St  at  College 

777-ARTS  658-ARTS 
FAX  777-1877        FAX  658-8409 
Open  7  Days  A  Week 

Moa  thru  FA  °  to  7.  Sal  °30530.  Sun.  114 
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POETRY&  DROSE 


These  poems  have  been  selected  from  an  anthobgy  of  poetry  entitled  'Sister 
in  the  Dark:  Poetry  by  Seniors  of  the  Tenderloin"  published  by  the  North 
of  Market  Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St.The  anthobgy  is  available  for  a  $5 
donation.  To  place  an  order  or  obtain  more  information  call  885-2274. 


ARMISTICE  DAY  ON  42ND  STREET 
.  .  .  AND  THE  WAR  WAS  OVER 

I  was  at  42nd  Street  and  Broadway 

people,  people,  people 

the  war  was  over— everyone  was 

kissing  everyone. 

"Meet  me  on  42nd  Streetl"— 

I  think  there  was  a  song  by  that  name 

and  I  had  a  strange  feeling  everyone 

heard  that  song  and  took  It  literally. 

They  all  went  to  meet  one  another. 

They  held  on  to  one  another  and  seemed  to  say 

*l  know  you!  Ya.  Ya.  Where  was  It  we  met? 

I  know  you  from  somewhere  .  .  ." 

I  know. 

I  know 

the  joy  was  Irrepressible 

The  war  was  over— 

The  Second  World  War,  that  Is. 

—Dodi  Derwin 


MY  CAT 

Does  my  cat  ever  wish  that  she  were  me? 
Does  she  feel  put  down  because  she's  she? 
Does  she  wish  her  skin  was  pink  and  white? 
And  when  she  walks  that  she  walk  upright? 
Looking  for  me.  she  comes  Into  the  room. 
Walking  with  grace  and  beauty,  like  a  queen. 
Her  fur  is  soft  and  thick,  of  golden  sheen. 
A  beauty,  and  she  knows  it,  too.  She's  vain 
And  proud  and  haughty,  it's  the  oid  refrain: 
She's  always  in  command,  not  me. 
She  flaunts  her  superiority. 
She  jumps  up,  cuddles  In  my  lap. 
Content  to  be  what  she's  always  be, 
A  cat. 

—Phoebe  Kretschmer 


WHY  WAS  SO  MUCH  LEFT  OUT  OF 
MY  EULOGY? 

The  things  I  liked  best. 
The  things  I  detest. 
The  thing  I  liked  most  was 
to  sit  down  and  boast. 
"Bout  the  big  fish  I  caught. 
The  fights  I  fought. 
Now  why  was  so  much  left  out 
of  my  eulogy? 

The  cigarettes  I  smoked. 

The  ways  I  joked. 

The  church  I  never  went  to. 

The  priest  I  provoked. 

The  friends  I  insulted. 

The  way  It  resulted. 

Was  all  left  out  of  my  eulogy. 

The  songs  I  whistled  off  key 

like  "The  Right  of  the  Bumble  Bee." 

The  old  ladles  I  told  their 

stockings  had  wrinkles  many. 

When  I  knew  damn  well  they  weren't 

wearing  any. 

The  dramatic  story  to  get  me  to  gbry. 

Ues!  Ues!  galore 

I  could  add  a  few  more. 

And  why  did  they  leave  all 

the  hellish,  devilish,  notorious 

things  out  of  my  eulogy? 

Damn! 

—Burghardt  'Burkie'  DuBois 


SERENITY 

Here  beneath  the  tall  fir  tree 

far  from  that  asphalt  jungle 

I  contemplate  serenity 

far  from  its  dally  rumble! 

The  babbling  brook  beneath  my  feet 
makes  music  for  my  sod 

It  clears  my  thought  of  foul  deceit 

and  helps  me  reach  my  goal. 

The  snow-capped  mountains,  far  above. 

point  towards  God's  Great 

Domainl 

Where  from  flow  treasures  of  His  love 
Which  few  can  see  too  plain. 

These  moments  I  shall  treasure  most 

no  matter  where  I  be 
These  moments  God  had  played  the 
Host 

in  my  Serenity. 
—LaFloyd  Johnson 


THE  FREEDOM  SONG 

Then  let  us  sing  a  freedom  song 

A  melody  of  peace, 

A  tune  where  loving  works  belong 

And  good  acts  never  cease, 

There  Is  but  one  great  human  race. 

No  one  is  weak  or  strong 

Where  all  mankind  will  dare  embrace 

And  sing  the  freedom  song. 


-John  M.  Kimbro 


WHO  AM  I? 

Who  am  I?  What  am  I?  I'm  me 
and  this  applies  to  you,  my  friend,  you're  me. 
When  the  Bard  wrote:  "To  thine  own  self  be  true" 
didn't  he  mean  me?  I  want  to  be  myself  but  my  self 
gets  In  the  way.  I  must  forget  myself  and  then  I'm  me. 
I  pray  and  listen  for  God's  plan  for  me.  I  know  the 
sweetest  part  of  life  is  simply  being  me. 

—Phoebe  Kretschmer 


A  TOUCH  OF  LAOS 

The  Lao  Seri  Association  Inc. 
The  Mutual  Assistance  Association  Council,  Inc. 

and 

The  Asian  American  Psychiatric  Practice 

are  hosting 
A  Fundraising  Dinner  and  Dance 
for  the  Lao  School 


September  21, 1991 
6  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 
Fort  Mason  Center, 
Building  A 


mm 
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Special  Guest:  Dr.  Leland  Yee,  Commissioner, 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 

Entertainment:  Traditional  Lao  band  and  Lao  dance 

Please  RSVP  by  Sept.  14.  Call:  434-0677 
Ticket  Prices: 
$25  for  Dinner  and  Dance 
$10  for  Dance,  no  dinner 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Advertising    Sales  Representative: 

Advertising  sales  representative  for  The  Ten- 
derloin Times.  Knowledge  of  the  Tenderloin 
and  experience  selling  ads  preferred. 
Graphic  arts  or  layout  skills  helpful.  Salary 
and  commission.  Send  resume  or  call  The 
Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor  St.,  S.F.,  CA 
94102.  776-0700. 

I  CLASSES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Class  for  Women:  The  Native  American 
Health  Center  is  offering  a  free  class  that  will 
give  women  a  time  and  place  to  explore 
growth,  change,  and  strength;  skills  to  help 
communicate  more  effectively  with  family, 
friends,  and  co-workers;  ways  to  reduce 
stress;  and  ways  to  stop  smoking  and  live  in 
a  smoke-free  space.  The  first  group  starts  in 
late  January,  so  call  now!  For  more  info 
about  this  informal  and  fun  group  call  Ann, 
621-8051. 

Free  English  Classes:  Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  St.  Giles  College. 
One  Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  Station  (corner 
of  Powell  and  Market,  next  to  the  Gap  shop), 
3rd  Fl.,  San  Francisco.  (415)  788-3552. 

I  VOLUNTEERS 

Drivers  Urgently  Needed:  Project  Open 
Hand  needs  drivers  to  deliver  hot  meals  and 
groceries  to  people  with  AIDS.  Anyone  can 
be  a  volunteer.  Interested  persons  must 
attend  an  orientation  meeting,  held  every 
Wednesday  night  at  6:30  p.m.  at  2720  17th 
St.  For  more  info  call  255-2529. 
Volunteer  Southeast  Asian  Peer  AIDS 
Educators  Needed  (ages  15  to  25): 
Volunteers  present  workshops  on  HIV/AIDS 
to  youth  in  the  Southeast  Asian  community. 
Volunteers  will  be  trained  in  developing  peer 
counseling  skills,  conducting  outreach, 
leading  group  discussions  about  AIDS,  and 
developing  creative  educational 
presentations  and  materials.  Call  Nith  for 
info  at  885-2743. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Innovative  Housing:  Older  lesbians  and 
gays  are  invited  to  come  to  a  meeting  Sept. 
25  to  discuss  housing  needs.  This  meeting 
offers  individual  assistance  in  finding 
affordable  housing  and  provides  a  place  for 


putting  group  housing  together  for  older 
lesbians  and  gays.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  at  Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders. 
1853  Market  St..  noon-2  p.m. 
Hearing:  A  hearing  will  be  held  by  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan  Arbitration 
concerning  leaving  Nine  Inches  of  Scars, 
due  to  Non-Emergency  Treatment  in  behalf 
of  David  Anthony  Fallon. 
Bereavement  Support:  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders  has  private  bereavement 
support  for  senior  gay  men  who  have  tost 
loved  ones.  For  info,  call  George,  626-7000. 
Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line 
(T elephone  Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24- 
hour  crisis  line  to  help  parents  cope  with 
stress  and  loneliness  by  providing  immediate 
crisis  intervention,  as  well  as  long-term  follow- 
up  and  support.  Parents  are  listened  to  and 
helped  any  time  day  or  night,  365  days  a 
year.  Call  441 -KIDS  and  reach  out  for  a 
friend. 

Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 

Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  individual,  couples,  group,  and 
family  counseling  at  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center.  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans  from 
other  wars  are  eligible  for  job  referrals  and 
homeless  services.  The  Center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status;  however,  some  employers 
and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
Center  may.  Call  431-6022  for  info. 
San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 
Free  confidential  services.  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups, 
advocacy  with  the  police  and  courts,  and 
prevention  education.  Call  647-RAPE. 


Tenderloin  Times  Classified  Ad  Rates: 
Individuals:  $7  for  25  words  or  less 
and  $5  for  each  25  additional  words 
or  portion  thereof. 

Small  Business/Nonprofit 

Organization:  $15  for  first  25  words  or 
less  and  S10  for  each  additional  25 
words  of  portion  thereof. 
Corporate:  S25  for  each  25  words. 


Call  776-0700  or  send  your  ad 
copy  and  payment  to  Tenderloin 
Times  Classifieds,  25  Taylor  St. 
#718,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 
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S  J?.  Group  Donates  Funds  to 
Support  Cambodian  School 

by  Sara  Colm 

Often  lacking  paper  and  pens  and  sitting  in  a  thatched  roof  class- 
room which  leaks  during  the  monsoon  season,  children  in 
Pokambor  Primary  School  in  Pursat,  Cambodia  received  a  welcome 
surprise  last  May  when  an  American  visitor  bearing  gifts  arrived. 


Phoio:  Laura  McGrew 

Village  life  in  Pursat,  Cambodia— a  sleepy  town  200  miles  northwest  of  Phnom  Penh. 


■ 


The  visitor  was  San 
Francisco  resident 
Laura  McGrew,  who 
carried  funds  and  sup- 
plies donated  by  a  San 
Francisco  group,  the 
Committee  to  Oppose 
the  Return  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

The  donations,  gen- 
erated by  a  fundraiser 
held  by  the  group  last 
April,  enabled  the 
school  to  purchase 
pencils,  notebooks, 
and  other  supplies  and 
erect  a  bamboo  fence 
around  the  school 
grounds  to  keep  errant 
pigs  and  cows  from 
disturbing  class. 

The  leaky  roof, 
which  will  cost  about 
U.S.  $1,200  to  repair, 
will  have  to  wait  until 
additional  funds  can  be 
raised. 

'There  was  a  good 
atmosphere  at  the 
school,"  reported  McGrew.  'The  teach- 
ers were  very  serious  about  their  work, 
and  the  students  as  well.  Discipline  in 
the  classroom  was  fairly  strict,  with 
great  respect  shown  for  the  teachers  by 
the  students.  Students  eagerly  raised 
their  hands  to  answer  questions  at  the 


Because  of  a  lack  of  schools  and  teachers, 
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Among  several  projects  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  group  is  the 
food  stall. 

Decades  of  war  and  a  United  States 
embargo  on  aid  and  trade  to  Cambodia 
have  left  the  country  without  enough 
schools  and  trained  teachers,  thousands 
of  whom  were  killed  in  the  1970s  dur- 
ing the  Khmer  Rouge  regime.  Most 


f 


Teacher  salaries  are  tow  in  Cambodia — less 

blackboard,  although  mistakes  were 
often  made." 

Teacher  salaries  are  so  low — less  than 
the  U.S.  $4  a  month — that  most  must 
moonlight  at  other  jobs  or  rely  on  fam- 
ily members  for  support. 

One  Pokambor  school  teacher's  15- 
year-old  daughter  is  unable  to  attend 
school  herself  because  she  has  to  help 
support  the  family  by  operating  a  small 


Photo  Laura  McGrew 

than  the  equivalent  of  U.S.  $4  a  month, 
schools  teach  children  in  shifts,  with 
half  the  students  attending  class  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  half  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Fifth  grade  teacher  Chak  Ra,  20,  hopes 
that  additional  funds  can  be  raised  to 
support  the  Pokambor  School. 

"We  need  to  rebuild  our  school  by 
replacing  the  leaky  thatch  roof  with  red 
day  tile,"  Chak  said.  "It  is  very  difficult 


Photo:  Laura  McGrew 

Pokambor  Primary  School  in  Pursat. 
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Photo:  Laura  McGrew 

Khmer  children  attend  class  in  half-day  shifts. 
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H^nf)1tiJHtSHHRdtiIAJ1fU1u]stSS 

diHssisi  "ttSaujjRudAjdcuS 
ycuujRAjjhss  tmojigftiifiyw 
*RjK  ^ipistLffaHisRuncpRRa 
RiJUua]s8iacuiiAi  tsltricmcTtu 

H1StR|aHRHaT*T 
Stnmt9lmnnuiURtSS  McGrew 

QlSSIUJRSfdsUJnCOKR  iSlATlS 

UjniSAJAJt9ltGRdSB0jRH?Gtdja 

^RtKWHistslRamrini  sodi: 
AfiiHS stiiR  HngAjiTsnmj  *?di- 
AJisnjAriAJsungR  sausnngj 

AJJIURHRIHtilAJfJUtiriSI 


for  us  to  teach  when  it's  raining." 

In  Cambodia,  McGrew  also  distrib- 
uted funds  and  supplies  to  several 
projects  in  Phnom  Penh  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  group: 
the  National  Museum,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  for  Amputees,  the  Buddhist 


Institute,  and  the  Railway  Hospital. 

For  more  information  about  the  Cam- 
paign to  Oppose  the  Return  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  or  to  donate  funds  to- 
wards the  Pokambor  school  and  other 
Cambodian  relief  projects,  call  Anne 
Weills  at  636-1861. 


gmnmnsMnu'iuinaHfgi 
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MRJtH1ttJHSG1d19UdR  fnRH1S9R 

tnnndfinnftnnna  hath  fawRa 
•      *  *  *v 

Gitn.f  AjntslRafRSRiGHi  mhs 

tHStristfiJUHicmg  tR9iaHAs  r 

f  V4 

ms9RSAnR|RU3RTi  ufsttffadi 
tpjAjaj  tiiHRu3sw|R  satasRiy 

R8atnSA5H9  Rttffa§SH1GtGH 
taUJAjaAJRCpSt9e1 

usiunqistGfiGunnjBaj  wngia 
HWJGncuHiw^uTuj  n9tfsAS99ia 

Htotf  3tURHa\Utjnfi1RJ1R'lHUJ  R 
^Btgu3uGtB1S(ftJ1tiIJR?GaURHfR 

tp-lfGHSsajRitiiwaiHRm  r^sw 
dai  fiijRGts:{Rfcp8Rnfi:Rjjmf 
^RislwfutHggfuswLRfRamnri 
\p;waj  tStfjdta  awttthR^ns 


ngAriwsitsMsGd'iutarnsjriMs 

•  ^  #  *  n  ca 
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tSlRa?RtSS{nSA5aj9iaHA5H1SG- 

ssttfrnwa  natssmstnswaiHOj 
naqisjGnmhGnunRtss  tyns 
tcuiRdiusyst9l?RHtins1citlRitn 

RIBR^HtaRiUAjtRWUfUAjtSljm 

tnjsi  tRqistaituaadi  ujirrh 
ts'sRRisgiRgaRatslacuGustgi 

t(niS?Rtf1SRfHtSlRa?R9iaHA5  R 

HistsfatawRjstf  Ruatglcumgi 

R nfl : RH R1?R  SR  J GHU1 R  tKOJQIS 

HtnTrntglwiJuys-itai  RtiwRms 
tns  qissajYtutn.  "tuhuiis 
wuiuLnsftjajs9ltuTtiJ  tssRtns 

tAJGRdl  fl5s31GWH1U§nRH1tiJ 

ht9i 

GtnnRuaus^slRawinRHan?9ia 

«W  RmSRGGR  SatRR9R  tSlRa 

tT)aiuiRRBts?§sRGtsn  "st§a 
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wufiRwuiR^RnnGsgiaHfti 
sslRagsanirncpsdufuddi 

nsattfi  wm8R«auTfiRiRt{Gs 


Dtic  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  •  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 

•  Hu  h$u  hay  mi  seafood 


•  Lau  seafood 


•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lab 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mu'8i 


•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nddng 

•  G&  s^a  t6m 

i  ga  xe  phay 


•MGitfnfriaiugpriiifijii 
•sunin  (gujs  saMiGitinHiti 


491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


u    O  ft.  ca 

lUMs'utliSWM 

»n?7t/tf7/  sis  mivistiitSvi 

Open  Daily:  9.<X)  a.m.-9KX)  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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tl 

Ria5fi^slRat3awfii  satacutns 
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RHRIRSiatSadfHIifRR  RHisiia 
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s  a  t  tifjn  nn  i  y  g    h  91  a  h  fti  r  1 1 

tCl51RRTlin?9S  George  Kowalski 
.BJtSlfl  aGSamaiRHISUfUajni 

nunJuiRutacuyisRiRauyfuwG 
ss7osiRts1ujdiRi  jnnGiuRi  an 
tyia4nwlajjinR9(URti 

Kowalski  tfSSUTI tilt 9j Rdl  WVlfg 


tmmsfi 


dS^R]nJ8SRHd19iaHft5H1SGSS 

(utintudifiia  35o.ooosir  taw 
JnitslRiHdj  Ra|ut9wfdwnfd 

1      ca      Li  ^  o-- 

8  a^R  ft  R  uni  S  tHI  tU{R  9j  U  G  CUS91 

tslRaujt9njjuni3s^ni  r aRga 
tvKu'u^ystssiatfstsn  lo^nliR 


The  Company  Corporation 
1-800-542-2677  ext.  702 
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unsRisHtahjGautniniwnuHaiu 

tnss   W H 91  R 9 a dl H tu UU1  R m R 

II/-  U  -O 

Wt9jS  RlHtfUS  67317201 

dstR] w 3 sonfttn  satRfunisaG 

Ritas  RSatGt9jatSlRaG1  19941 
tSSRRIUtWGR  nLURl/jUAJRlgR 

fdi  RiH^uRnnRBistsscpstJfitiJ 
aat9]Rd-iHaRiJnjLn|udidiR99fu 
USRtd  RdStRlAJS  ssawaRURiR 

u       ca  «J      n>  n 

qi9{RLnyHSJdiR4'  satGniH3dLU 
acuHitiiGsgianjsiatmtaHjtjJu 
G9njts1anjdst«(U|Rft^mRRHs 

fRS9iatSlStHlLUCpSLUtnJn  tu 
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HaRijftjuiujdidiRsaGiut^Hnia 
unaGiGsstqiBtutslRaRudi 
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isaisftaqijatJsiJ^ft^teftn'riiij 

093fiutjftn^orfi9iiriijai39ii/8i; 
ijt)niuC9iifirninr9iJcJ3istiJtJS  c£OJjcfitJtn 

i  S  9  £  b  i  te  2 1 3 1  tn  fi  i  ft  ch  s  3  ci tet  tl  s  e  ci  fi  i  u 
293firioiciri9mojuifi,tjft3ts3aaiijcscitnl;3 
ri  9  u  i  o  n  fi  v  5  u  9 1  n  2"  ifu  u  n  ft  n  jj  itn  a  j  ^  i  n 
chssoggritnSttlccSto.  §3niu5?j&tjfiJi2cinj 
t9ts5SJ93§3niu^So^fiuiuiLitl:^o3sltLiu 
tnS3ttJwirii3cS293s\iSRffi9u^u.  , 

fu%itnjjius3rfitjfiijftiJjiojjai3ift§ua: 
§3niui9JJi9i9fii3,ts(Mutual  Assistan- 
ce Association  Council$3cGu63riuij 
fi  i  ui  i  ji Tits  n  3  tJ  fi  jj  i  tn  d  c  8  a  9  v  te  2  £  9  3ftfi  tn  i  3 
stiTnnniuSuRfD\jrriiJt)tSci893n*"isDciit)utJ 
1  sj  ci  a  a  r  2  ^  tn  1 01  d  vi  1 3  q  o  ^  d  d  vi  ci  a  vi  u  n  o  ijj 
ift:jtjnt;33o293ft5tjmitvrinijftflri£iciiu 
tJi3ltnciv\5u^in^j')£293ttcijji5j. 

tlivnuuufl  UGJifl3mtT)3ftiJjirijjai3 
1  »§  0  ci  ^  fi  u  1 5 1  b  1  5  ci  ui  u  1  v  t\  3  ri  1  ste  23  u  c  0  u 
ui*3i$3rioua:uis3iai3.  tn.  tjufiteriis 
b*i''u*isf'ia'iD5ij^:v*i%th*iijritSt{j£tjoiics'i 
tnaitifijjiu.  bitJ3JH§ifiuisJi25uaaifi 
btnuitnjJtjcSi.  SiutiSitJinftfiiflugoifiTj 
ai3i§i&3fin3ijjtfiijtn33fu$3?iijtta:riij.'' 

fufibuft  dr)  ttjjcsitnfiiftchssoftijjrm 
te  t  2  ittftu  9 1  £1  ci  1  jj  v  2  9  3  u  ci  jj  1  jj  u  1  v  ui  a  3  tifto 
fi  fi  uffi  c\5  3  ft  tn  tj  3^  v  s  :  ft  uttl  tj  9  n  b  1  fi  1  ft  n  fi  9  v 
fttnu3(5ciijjtna^bittjjiivii3tf  9tjri9ijsri 
8*jtn:ftjjtJ9ij)tJi3Ciijjt5iiJtni3.  fiiSgcirto 
uariCteiAn.  acitnasvriteviijjajjfitjttcijjifi 
a  5  o  1 5 1  tn  fi  1  ft  1  ui  5 1  v  ut ci  ft  a  u  b  1  a  jj  v  1 1 9  3 
'Scii\53fius:tnbi3ciiJ5Ti"iV)i5u.  s393ictou 
ci  jj  1  ch  s  s  cite  n  u  tj  u  1  tn  u  «j  u  ft  3 11  s  1 3  n  1  u  2  9  3 
tfi3fi9ijn9usjiOiOutfkj<iiJ3iji}irifttj  00 
fnRu  ci  9  u  2  9  3  fi  n  S 1  a  ci  jj  1  jj  . 

ui3tnijicf*)S3otjj93Jju3?8Stj  U9§asi 
?  3te  5  u  kj  1  s :  lj  1  u  b  1  ch  s  3  cite  8  ci  tj  1  ci  tj  te  vh 

J11uSu»3Ull93S13lJl3lcnjJKJ31j5utes&3^tfi 

0  ci  tn  fi  1  ft  n  1  u  2  9  3  rfl  s  3  ci  ft  1  jj  ri  u  ft  te  tl  t 10  n 


fi9uai3nij{jijtefitjaojjifi. 

vi.  ^3^93,  ft9hu3triu29393n*tDai3 
s &J  fi  S  ft  13  u  5  P  te  1 5  n  v  1 3!  v  s :  ft  uf tfi  0  3  b  1  fi  u 
tex1riaci3ci3^'iri^'iiI)93i3iJ3Ji^i2*iS3Jj 
uh  1  ^  1  tn  1  ft  1 0  u  1  fi  1  ft  uh  K  v  1 3  9  v *\  n  1  u  sr  9  u 
Kf3ur:8{).  flri53i5*ibiL)in<?v1vi3cihs3ci 
093fiij§tjOuciTjai3^hvj3utJtJj'nj  n.ooo 
n^iJi293£iJ3^^iij?jjua:tJ'iri%v*i3fijJcih 
ssciiOciViSJTiviSrttgusttJtJtbvurtnjjftnaiD 
qintnaiuiji8Ji)S\JtnS32u. 

"u37ii§icl93riiufi3ijj9isn2ittariC3 
ttU3^inc3imijiftchs3ci.  w3ncsitjM93niu 
^nhs3ciScibni§^9nftutj^iJi2ciftfiiJCi'iiJ3un 
ithi{)ij^3ci93093fnj."  tn.  ^3^631113. 

S3^§3ti3t3ibin9ufi3293ftstjifii:(^u 
tn  r  ^  jj  u  9  u )  tj  £  b  1  s  r  ci  ci  ^  u'Js  tJ  1 3*2ci  1  %  9  3  ft 
^fl93^vi3^Sci^nitn3293flii3fi9usn. 

V.  SfUV191J  Suvr^JJLJ91J.  U293*il3{j9j 

ri9i)sni5ivii3\visiftu^03bi  "muftiSi 
Uiijinhs3cis9ciaijjnutei2ittli^3i§9u293 
ijriS*ittati6iuaTi«iiLi293§9uiC9t;VitJtti33tnO 
99rttAciti?cib^iorinij5iJi0ij(^tnt)aaiui6iiJ 
tnt38f>0^^tS5ui0utl93ft£it;tt53ttatij8jj 
fi3ute5U9r&ultnci. " 

^3ftn9tjfi3Suv:SjJtJ9ufi93niiJtJi3ci53 
5ijfi^tl'iri%i§'ifi'icin9u?lncici£uua35i?|jj. 

1  (j  3  u  jj  u  b  1  tJ  tn  1 3tn  ^  1  n  n  9  u  fi  3  S  u  v\  t  ft  jj 
u9uaa:n3ijjft0aftu93n35it3utnaitJ3tJD 
tuaccci^i3ai3^Di2cictJC9cs5aiiuatJsu^ft,lri3 
ritesi:aci3fi3ijjsnatJ3.  nsujAiufsaai 
fi3ijjtnr2lftnuhri9ufi3293ft5uifiii. 

"5tjDuai3i§iLlftSitlTJ^9naat33cfi9te 

8u213tl931J.  fiuai3l0lJtT1331J1ci93fl31JJ 

t)9Ci£itJ2932risiuarCiiji§93riij^huun83 
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ctltiufiSSnjii399rijji. 

tjtitniSi  tjutn:53  tla^ucttJsujjitcitnaitj 
8sjj99njji%£)3bi  "fiiiOuiquflcitOtjSftj'ibi 
^ttJa^9iJ§tjCtjt!Jft^ci8ntti53.  fiuai3tJ<n39t 
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ifl9©uiJrlL)ci293fiuai3ijhfiiJ." 
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ust9i^iunh83  ftijutni.  i^i9i3icibci 
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Con  Dtfdng  Tarn 
Toi:  Hoi  Ttfdng 
Ve  Qua  Trinh 
TnicVng  Thanh 


truyfcn  c6a  Luong  Tu 

ban  dich  cua  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

Tuoi  thieu  nien  la  mot  giai  doan 
cd  nhieu  nguy  hiem  khi  ma  mi  nh 
cd  the*  chon  lam  con  dtfdng  di. 
Vi  thieu  kinh  nghiem,  thieu  nien  thtfdng 
hay  bit  chtfdc  ngtfdi  I6*n.  Neu  ho  chon 
lam  ngtfdi  dt?  di  theo,  ho  rat  cd  the  se 
gap  nhieu  tai  u*ang.  Toi  la  mot  trong 
nhtfng  nan  nhan  do. 

Toi  thtfdng  chia  ngtfdi  ta  thanh  hai 
hang  ngtfdi.  Loai  A  to  ra  thoai  mai, 
mem  deo  va  nang  ddng.  Loai  B  thieu  6c 
trao  phung  va  trong  co  ve  ngu  ngu;  ho 
din  cu  lam  viec  va  it  khi  di  chcri.  Toi  cho 
rang  toi  thudc  loai  A. 

Toi  bo  hoc  khi  tdi  con  dang  d  lop  7  va 
cu*  the  ma  sdng  voi  chut  it  chtf  nghia. 
Toi  la  dtfa  con  thtf  muoi  trong  gia  dinh; 
dieu  nay  co  nghia  la  ba  mi  cua  toi  ban 
biu  lim  nen  cha"  ng  co  thi  gjd  de  khuyen 
nhu  toi.  Mac  du  luc  ban  dau  toi  co  gjup 
dd  ba  mi  tdi  buon  ban,  nhtfng  khi  ho  bi 
x|p  ticm,  toi  chi  con  lam  viec  lai  rai,  khi 
06  khi  khdng. 

Toi  thich  turn  nam  turn  ba  voi  be  ban, 
nhtfng  ten  ma  cung  ranh  rang  nhu*  tdi. 
Chung  la  nhtfng  phu  khuan  vie,  khieng 
gao  va  dau  cho  nhtfng  xe  tai,  va  cuoi 
cung  toi  da  di  theo  bon  chiing.  Chung 
toi  khong  cd  du  viec  de*  lam,  do  do 
chung  tdi  thtfdng  tieu  xai  hau  net  thdi 
gid  vao  viec  nhau  nhet,  bai  bac  va  khoac 
lie  ve  nhtfng  mau  ngtfdi  hung. 

Tdi  da  gap  rat  nhieu  nhtfng  mau  ngtfdi 
hung  nhtf  vay  6  Viet  Nam.  Ngtfdi  hung 
giy  an  Wong  nhieu  nha't  cho  tdi  la  dan 
anh  Hio,  ke  da  cd  thefi  uy  hiep  ca  lang. 
Ai  ai  cung  bi£t  hin  va  sq  set  han. 

Tdi  nft  than  phuc  dan  anh  Hio,  do  do 
tdi  bit  chtfdc  16i  song  cua  hin  ta  voi  hy 
vong  rang  mpt  ngay  kia  tdi  cung  s§  trd 
thanh  mOt  ngtfdi  hung.  De?  thtfc  hie}n 
tfdc  ma  do,  tdi  ludn  ludn  sin  sang  ra  tay 
nghia  hi$p  che  cha  ban  be  khi  chiing 
dung  chuyen  voi  dan  lang.  Tham  chi  tdi 
cdn  phii  gid  trd  danh  dam  ntfa  chtf. 
Khdng  nhtfng  thS,  tdi  cdn  tieu  xai  xi 
lang  voi  chiing  mdi  khi  tdi  Idem  dtfac 
chut  it  ben,  khdng  he  mang  d£n  chuyen 
phai  danh  dum  ddi  chut. 

Tdi  cang  ngay  eang  tro  nen  hung  him. 
M0t  s5  dan  lang  b^t  dau  bie't  den  ten 
tuoi  cua  tdi  va  nit  kieng  mat  tdi  vi  tdi  cd 
the  gid  trd  hung  han  neu  can.  Ching 
han,  tdi  dtfa  be  ban  di  xem  xi  ne  ma 
khdng  bao  gid  phai  ban  tarn  den  chuyen 
mua  v£,  va  tdi  se  dam  be  quai  ham  cua 
ngtfdi  gac  ctfa  neu  hin  dam  ca  gan  chan 
bpn  tdi  lai. 

Trong  khi  do,  Hio  dang  bi  giam  trong 
mdt  trai  cii  huan  vi  da  dam  chet  mot 
ngtfdi  vi  mot  ly  do  nao  do.  Biy  nam  sau 
thi  han  dtfac  trd  ttf  do.  Tdi  vui  mtfng 
dtfac  gap  lai  hin  va  tdi  thtfdng  len  quan 
sit  hin.  Luc  dau  dan  lang  van  cdn  ne  sa 
hin.  Ai  ai  cung  sin  sing  mdi  hin  di  an 
trtfa  hoac  di  uong  ca  phe,  nhtf  the  hin 
van  cdn  la  b|c  dan  anh  cua  lang. 
Ching  may  thay,  Hio  khdng  cdn  tre 


HAY  CIA  NHAP  Ll£N  Hl£P  CAC 
CONG  TY  NGAY  LAP  TLfC  ! 


Da  c6  tren  85.000  cong  ty  gia  nhap  Lien 
Hiep  Cic  Cong  Ty  cua  chung  toi  mot 
cich  nhanh  chdng,  voi  mot  chi  phi 
khong  dang  ke,  va 
khong  can  den  luat  stf. 

De  biet  them  tin  ttfc, 
hay  goi  dien  thoai  den: 
LlfiN  HI$P  CAC  C6NC  TY 
l-«00-542-2677,ho<kc 
dtfe/ng  day  t  iep  noi  703 


Luong  Tu 

trung  ntfa  de  tiep  tuc  lam  bac  dan  anh. 
Ngoai  ra,  hin  ta  van  cdn  bi  dan  ve  theo 
ddi  ttf  khi  hin  dtfgc  thi  ve,  muc  dich  la 
khdng  de  cho  hin  ta  pham  phip  ntfa.  Vi 
thieu  tay  nghe,  Hio  khdng  the  bm  viec 
mtfu  sinh  dtfac,  do  do  hin  ta  phai  dtfa 
vao  ngtfdi  khic  de  cd  dtfac  mieng  cam 
manh  io. 

Thay  vi  kieng  ne  Hio,  dan  lang  bit 
dau  tay  chay  hin  ta  vi  hin  ta  la  mdt  ky 
sinh  bung.  Dan  lang  xua  duoi  Hio  ra 
khdi  nha  moi  khi  hin  den  tham.  Han 
the  ntfa,  ho  bit  dau  treu  choc  va  to  ve 
miet  thi  hin. 

Do  la  mot  ket  thuc  bi  thim  ve  cudc  ddi 
cua  dan  anh  Hio.  Ket  thuc  nay  cd  tic 
ddng  rat  Ion  ddi  vai  tdi.  Tdi  cim  thay 
buon  chin  ghe  gdm.  Mdt  ngay  no,  tdi 
ngoi  d  tfai  gdc  mdt  cay  xoai  va  tu*  hdi  ddi 
tdi  rdi  se  di  ve  dau  neu  nhtf  tdi  ctf  tiep 
tuc  di  theo  con  dtfdng  ma  Hio  da  di .  Tdi 
cim  thay  he't  stfc  phan  van. 

Sau  do  tdi  bit  dau  quan  sat  nhtfng 
ngtfdi  thudc  loai  B  mQt  cich  ky  Itfang 
han  va  quy£t  dinh  noi  gu"ong  hQ.  Mac 
du  cuqc  ddi  cua  ho  trong  cd  ve  buon  te 
nhtfng  that  ra  khdng  phii  la  nhtf  vay. 
Ho  cd  nghe  nghi^p  vi  mdt  mii  nhi  em 
am  ma  hQ  cd  the  htfang  cho  d£n  gia. 
Ngoai  ra,  hQ  ching  cd  mQt  miu  ngtfdi 
hung  nao  trong  tarn  tri  cua  hQ.  Ho  cd 
mQt  loi  song  rieng  va  biet  tan  htfang 
cudc  ddi  ctfa  hQ. 


TIN  TY  NAN 


DOAN  DAI  BulU  QU<5C  HOl  HOA  KY 
DfiN  THAM  DONG  DUONG 

Sau  dai  bieu  Qudc  hdi  Hoa  Ky  dang  di 
tham  Viet  Nam,  Lao  va  Cam  Bdt  de 
nghidn  ctfu  ve  van  d&  ngtfdi  My  mat 
tich  va  inh  htfang  cua  van  de  nay  ddi 
voi  mdi  quan  h£  gitfa  Hoa  Ky  va  Ddng 
Dtfang.  Chuyen  vieng  tham  nay  da 
dtfQc  hoach  dinh  nhieu  thing  trtfdc  khi 
nhtfng  tarn  hinh  chupgan  day  ve  ngtfdi 
My  mat  tich  dtfac  rung  ra  va  nhtfng  tarn 
hinh  nay  khdng  phii  la  nguy#n  nhan 
dtfa  den  chuye'n  vi^ng  tham  . 

Thanh  phan  dai  bieu  cua  chuye'n  vieng 
tham  gdm  cd:  Thomas  Carper  (thudc 
Dang  Din  chu  cua  Tieu  bang  Dela- 
ware); Douglas  Peterson  (thudc  Ding 
Dan  chu  cua  Tieu  bang  Florida;  Jim 
Kobe  (thudc  Ding  CQng  hoa  cua  Tieu 
bang  Arizona);  John  Rhodes  (thudc 
Ding  CQng  hda  ctfa  Tieu  bang  Ari- 
zona); Wayne  Gilchrest  (thu0c  Ding 
Cdng  hda  cua  Tie\j  bang  Maryland);  va 
David  Skaggs  (thudc  Ding  Dan  chu  cua 
Tie*u  bang  Colorado). 

Doan  Dai  Bieu  da  den  tham  Vien 
Chan  va  Nam  Vang  trtfdc  khi  den  Ha 
Ndi.  Doan  Dai  Bieu  da  dam  phin  tot 
dep  voi  Bq  trtfang  Bd  Ngoai  giao  Vi^t 
Nam  Nguyen  CaThach  vao  ngay  mtfng 
8  thang  8  vu"a  qua  voi  trong  tarn  cua 
cuqc  dam  phan  la  hai  stf  trd  ngai  chi'nh 


THlfiU  NHI 6  TENDERLOIN 
Dl/OC  THtT  NGHlfiM  Vfe 
NHlfiVl  DOC  CHi 


Phdng  su*  dieu  tra  cua  David  PortiUo 
Ban  dich  cua  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

Trong  mQt  vu  thtfa  kien  ma  cd  the 
inh  htfang  den  han  2,000  tre  em 
a  khu  Tenderloin,  cic  vien  chtfc 
y  t^  cua  Tieu  bang  California  da  phai 
ddng  y  bit  dau  cho  thtf  nghiem  ve 
nhiem  ddc  chi  cho  nhtfng  tre  em  thudc 
nhtfng  gia  dinh  cd  ngudn  lai  ttfc  map. 
Stf  nhiem  d0c  nay  la  mQt  mdi  hiem  hoa 
ve  mdi  b-tfdng  cd  the*  gay  ra  ton  thtfong 
cho  he  bSan  kinh  tre  em. 

Tre  em  dtfdi  6  tuoi  cd  the  chiu  nhtfng 
inh  htfang  nguy  hai  cua  d0  chi  trong 
miu.  Nhtfng  inh  htfdng  nguy  hai  nay 
bao  gdm  stf  cham  phit  nien  tri  khdn 
vinh  vi§n,  ton  thtfong  den  thi  giic  va 
thin,  va  cd  khi  nang  dtfa  den  ttf  vong. 
Ngudn  chi  chii  yeu  la  ttf  loai  son  trek:  ra 
trong  nhtfng  khu  gia  ctf  xay  trtfdc  nam 
1950  (75%  nha  ctfa  ctfa  khu  Tenderloin 
thudc  loai  nay). 

Chi  cd  mQt  trtfdng  hop  nhiem  doc  chi 
6  tre  em  la  dtfac  ghi  nhan  vao  ho  sa  d 
khu  Tenderloin  bang  vai  nam  gan  day, 
va  trtfdng  hop  nay  dtfac  de  trinh  bai 
mQt  hie  si  khdng  trtfc  thudc  to  chtfc  Stfc 
Khoe  Tre  Em  Va  Ngan  Ngtfa  Tat 
Nguyen  (CHDP).  Nhtfng  nhtfng  h0i 
vien  ctfa  lien  minh  giam  nan  nhiem  ddc 
chi  chi  ra  cho  thay  ring  chi'  cd  3  b-tfdng 
hop  nhi^m  d0c  chi  dtfac  ghi  nhan  vao 
ho  sa  ben  khip  thanh  phd  bang  nhieu 
nam  thing  trtfdc  khi  cd  chien  dich  quan 
chung  cua  nam  nay.  The  ma  chu  bang 
vong  3  thing  dau  ben  cua  cdng  trinh 


nghien  ctfu  mai,  nhtfng  con  so  chtfa 
chinh  bStfc  da  cho  thay  la  cd  18  tre  em 
bang  so  cic  tre  em  dtfac  thtf  nghiem  ve 
do  chi  trong  mau  cd  d0  chi  ma  cac 
Trung  Tarn  Kiem  Soit  Benh  T|t  cho  la 
dang  bio  ddng. 

Mdt  vai  bac  si  cua  to  chtfc  Stfc  Khoe 
Tre  Em  Va  Ngan  Ngtfa  Tat  Nguyen  d 
khu  Tenderloin  da  xuc  ddng  vi  nhtfng 
con  so  nay  va  vi  nhtfng  ket  qui  thtf 
nghiem  khic,  cho  nen  hQ  da  ttf  ddn^ 
mtf  nghiem  tre  em  ve  do  nhiem  ddc  chi. 
Bic  si  ttf  Do  Ttfdng  d  Leavenworth 
Street,  mac  du  la  mdt  bic  si  ctfa  to  chtfc 
Stfc  Khoe  Tre  Em  Va  Ngan  Ngtfa  Tat 
Nguyen  da  ben  10  nam,  chtfa  he  bao 
gid  cho  thtf  nghiem  ve  chi.  Nhtfng 
nhtfng  tin  ttfc  gan  day  cung  cap  bai  to 
chtfc  Stfc  Khoe  Tr£  Em  Va  Ngan  Ngtfa 
Tat  Nguyen  va  nhtfng  ttfdng  thuat  tren 
truyen  hinh  da  khien  Bic  s\  Ttfdng  may 
doi  y  kien. 

Bic  s\  Ttfdng  ndi:'Ttf  nay  b"d  di  tet  ci 
nhtfng  b-e  em  dtfdi  7  tuoi  deu  se  dtfac 
mtf  nghiem  ve  do  chi  trong  miu  mien 
phi." 

De  hen  trtfc  bep  voi  nhtfng  bic  si  cua 
to  chtfc  Stfc  Khoe  Tre  Em  Va  Ngan 
NgtfaTat  Nguyen,  xin  hay  gQi  dien  moai 
den: 

Bic  si  Do  Ttfdng 

352  Leavenworth  St.  (chieu) 

441-6995  (ndi  beng  Viet  Nam) 

Bic  si  Nguyen  Tin  Htfu 

518  Ellis  St. 

668-6655  (ndi  beng  Viet  Nam) 


Tin  Ttfc  Cho  Mot  Nien  Hoc  Moi 


Stfong  mu  dang  tan;  mdt  dau  hi^u 
cho  biet  ring  ngay  nhap  hQcdang 
gan  den.  Bit  dau  til  ngay  mtfng  4 
thing  9,  thieu  nien  ctfa  khu  Tenderloin 
s£  di  xe  bus  d£n  100  trtfdng  hoc  khic 
nhau  trong  thanh  phd  niy.  N£u  qui  vi 
din  biet  ve  ngdi  trtfdng  ma  qui  vi  se  gdi 
con  em  deri,  xin  hay  gh£  tham  Van 
phdng  x^p  lap  6  Phdng  1  cua  Nha  Hqc 
Chinh  San  Francisco,  sd  135  Van  Ness 
Ave. 

Cic  bac  phu  huynh  nen  tat  qua  va 
dien  miu  dan  de  con  em  ctfa  minh 
dtfac  ghi  danh  tai  trung  tarn  thanh  thieu 
nien  Y  M  C  A  mdi  tren  Golden  Gate 
Avenue. 

Ngoii  viec  dieu  khien  chtfong  trinh 
ndi  tren,  Olen  Simon  cdn  thtfc  nien  Dtf 
in  Cii  bert  cho  khu  Tenderloin.  Dtf  in 
nay  tuyen  dung  hoc  sinh  trung  hoc  de 
nhat  cap  deques  via  he  dday  va  tiisinh 
vat  lieu.  Hqc  sinh  cd  the  chon  banh  bong 
rd  vao  tdi  thtf  siu  6  Hdi  Bong  Rd  Tdi 
Thtf  Sau  hoac  di  khieu  vu  6  Chtfong 
Trinh  Nhac  Song  Tdi  Thtf  Sau. 

Neu  thay  chai  banh  bong  rd  va  khidu 
vu  cung  chtfa  du,  xin  hay  hdi  Olen  v& 


Pacific  Regional  High  School  Confer- 
ence, do  la  mQt  ngay  nghi'  cudi  tuan  di 
cim  trai  va  tham  dtf  khoi  lanh  dao, 
thtfc  hien  vao  thang  11  vai  thanh  thie'u 
nien  ttf  khip  cic  tiefu  bang  mien  tiy. 
Hoac  ban  cd  the?  gia  nhap  Model  Youth 
Legislature,  noi  thanh  thie'u  nien  se  dim 
trich  nganh  lap  phip  d  Sacramento 
trong  mQt  ngay  voi  nhtfng  ky  hQp  y 
nhu*  mat.  Ban  cd  the*  de  n^ii  nhtfng 
dtf  lu|t  cua  ban.  Ban  ban  hanh  nhimg 
sic  lu|t  ctfa  ban.  Ban  ndn  nh6  ring  cd  8 
gh£  trdngd  khu  Tenderloin  cho  nhtfng 
thtfong  nghi  si  va  dai  bicfu  qudc  hdi 
ttfong  lai. 

Kate  Durham,  quyen  giim  ddc 
chtfong  trinh  thanh  thie'u  nien  ctfa  Cen- 
tral City  Hospitality  House,  tuyen  bd 
ring  thanh  thieu  nien  dtfdi  21  tuoi  tham 
dtf  trong  chtfong  trinh  nay  cd  quyen 
ghi  danh  vao  Underground  University. 
Chtfong  trinh  sot  deo  nay  cung  cap  bn 
chi  trung  hoc,  huan  luyen  def  lay  bang 
ttfong  dtfang,  va  nhtfng  budi  hdi  thio 
sau  sic. 

-Phdng  sif  cCia  Damun  Gracenin 


yeu  cho  viec  binh  thtfdng  hoi  mdi  quan 
he  gitfa  Hoa  Ky  va  Vi£t  Nam,  do  la  van 
d&  ngUdi  My  mat  tich  va  ben  trinh  tii 
lap  hoa  binh  6  Cam  Bdt.  Doan  Dai  Bieu 
Qudc  Hoi  Hoa  Ky  thuc  giuc  Viet  Nam 
chap  thuan  de  nghi  4  diem  va  giii  phip 
tii  l|p  hoa  binh  ctfa  Lien  Hiep  Qudc  cho 
Cam  Bdt. 

HtNH  PHAT  XCf  Ttf  HlNH 

Td  bio  Nhan  Din  cho  biet  la  hinh 
phat  xtf  t\i  hinh  dang  dtfQc  can  nhic 
nhim  giii  quyet  bnh  trang  bien  thtf  va 
an  hdi  Id-  Nhimg  dai  bieu  Qudc  Hdi 
bang  qui  binh  nghien  ctfu  nhtfng  bien 
phip  nhim  giii  quyet  te  nan  mam 
nhung  trong  nen  kinh  te  da  ung  hd 
nhtfng  hinh  phat  khit  khe  han  va  mdt 
bd  lu|t  hinh  stf  cutig  rin  han  de  ngan 


ngtfa  nhtfng  stf  lung  doan  kinh  tema  da 
dtfa  den  stf  that  thoit  khoing  110  trieu 
My  kim  trong  nam  1990. 

VI  TANTHtfTLfdNG 

Vd  Van  Kiet  da  dtfac  chon  Itfa  dtfa 
vao  chtfc  vu  tan  thu  ttfdng  cua  Viet 
Nam.  Phan  Van  Khii,  ngtfdi  cung  da 
dtfQc  d&  dat  vao  chtfc  vu  nay,  da  ttf  y  nit 
lui.  Theo  ngudn  bn  mdi  nhdt,  ten  ctfa  Bq 
trtfdng  Bd  Ngoai  giao  vi  BO  trtfdng  Bd 
Ndi  vu  chtfa  dtfor  cdng  bd  vi  ngtfdi  ta 
dtf  doin  ring  Bq  trtfdng  Bq  Ngoai  giao 
Nguyen  Co  Thach  cd  me  se  bep  tuc  gitf 
chtfc  vu  nay  cho  den  ky  hQp  Qudc  hdi 
Ian  tdi  vao  thing  chap. 
-  Ttfdng  Thuat  Ddng  Dtfang,  mtfng  9 
thing  8  nam  1991 

Bin  dich  Viet  ngtf  ctfa  Bac  Hoai  Tran 
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Tuyen  Tap  Da  Ngff  Nhffng  , 
Truyen  Co  Tich  Dong  Nam  A 


bai  vi£t  ctfa  Bao-Cuong  Pham 
ban  dich  ctfa  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

NhOTng  truyen  cd  tich  cua  Lao, 
Viet  Nam  va  Cam  Bdt  da  xuat 
hien  gan  day  trong  mQt  tuyen 
tap  da  ngtf  bao  com  nhtfng  truyen  cd 
ti'ch  Dong  Nam  A.  Tuyen  tap  nay  hien 
nay  dangdtfpc  stf  dung  trong  nhieuldp 
hoc  d"  San  Francisco.  Moi  cau  chuyen 
deu  xuat  hien  d  tfdi  dang  song  ngtf  gom 
tieng  gdc  va  tieng  Anh.  Nhufng  cau 
chuyen  nay  deu  dtfpc  thu  vao  bang 
cassette  cung  dtfdi  dang  song  ngtf  co 
kem  theo  co  nhac  Dong  Nam  A  cho  cac 
hoc  sinh. 

Tuyen  tap  va  bang  cassette  nay  la 
sang  kien  cua  co  Alice  Lucas,  mot  giao 
stf  Trtfcmg  Trung  hoc  De  nhat  cap  Fran- 
cisco. Co  da  nhan  dtfpc  qui  ho  trp  de  in 
an  va  bao  ton  mot  so  nhtfng  truyen 
truyen  khau  dan  gian  cua  vung  Dong 
Nam  A.  Nhufng  loai  truyen  truyen  khau 
nay  dang  co  nguy  co  bi  chim  vao  quen 


stf  da  dang  trong  ede  lop  hoc  d  San 
Francisco  la  mot  ginh  nang  thi  co  Lucas 
lai  cho  do  la  mot  diem  phuc.  C6  ndi  von 
hoc  tro  cua  co:  "Hay  nhin  nhufng  gi  cac 
em  da  lam,  hay  nhin  xem  cac  em  la  ai. 
Dung  v|y,  co  yeu  nen  van  hda  cua  cic 
em  Cic  em  hay  mang  nen  van  hoa  do 
den  day  va  bien  nen  van  hoa  do  thanh 
mot  phan  cua  nen  van  hoa  chung  cua 
chting  ta." 

(!)  Viet  Nam,  nhufng  chu  de  cua  truyen 
cd  tich  thtfdng  la  long  dung  cam  va  tinh 
than  yeu  ntfdc,  die  biet  la  trong  gi6i 
vua  chua.  Mot  trong  nhtfng  cau  chuyen 
ma  co  Lucas  da  cho  an  hanh  la  Chiec 
NdThan.  Truyen  ke  lai  siigiao  quyet 
cua  vi  Vtfane,  Dat  B^c,  da  dung  con  trai 
cua  minh  de  danh  bai  vi  vua  dau  tien 
cua  Viet  Nam  la  An  Dtfong  Vtfong.  Bic 
Vtfong  da  cho  con  trai  cua  minh  cau 
hdn  con  gii  cua  An  Dtfong  Vtfong  de 
ngtfoi  con  trai  do  cd  dip  danh  cip  dtfpc 
mong  rua  vang  vi  chiec  mong  nay  la  tat 
ca  ngudn  bi  mat  ve  stfc  manh  cua  chiec 


Illustration:  You-Shan  Tang 

NhOng  minh  hoa  trong  truyen  "Chiec  N6  Than". 

Illustrations  from  the  bilingual  publication  of  "The  Magic  Crossbow". 


lang  khi  ma  nhtfng dan  t j  nan  thupc  the 
h£  thtf  nha't  bit  dau  thich  nghi  vdi  cu0c 
sdng  moi. 

La  mdt  giao  su"  da  hoat  dOng  trong  h£ 
thdng  giao  due  d  San  Francisco  ngdt  22 
nam,cd  Lucas  quydt  dinh  ltfu  gitf  nhtfng 
truyen  cd  tich  Dong  Nam  A  nhSm  cung 
co  sic  tdc  thie'u  sd  trong  lop  hoc  cua  cd, 
ncri  ma  nhtfng  hoc  sinh  noi  den  9  ngdn 
ngtf  khac  nhauftrong  do  thie'u  nien  Viet 
Nam  chiem  den  1/3  tdng  sd  hoc  sinh. 

Co  Lucas  noi:  "Khi  bi£t  ro  hoc  tro  cua 
tdi  hon,  tdi  moi  kham  phi  ra  rang  cac 
em  hau  nhtf  khdng  cd  mot  chut  khai 
niem  gi  ve  que  htfcmg  cua  minh  ca.  Cic 
em  khdng  the*  tim  dtfpc  que  htfcmg  cua 
minh  ngay  tren  ban  dd  va  mu  tit  v%  lich 
stf  ctfa  que  htfcmg  dd." 

Trong  lop,  cd  Lucas  ludn  ludn  c5  g^ng 
quan  tarn  den  sic  thai  dan  tdc  da  dang 
cua  hoc  sinh  bang  c4ch  yeu  cau  cac  em 
mang  den  lop  nhtfng  truyen  cd  rich  ma 
cic  em  thtfcmg  dtfor  k£  cho  nghe  d  nha 
va  yeu  cau  cic  em  dan  dtfng  nhtfng 
doan  kich  ngin  xay  dtfng  tren  nhtfng 
truyen  cd  rich  dd. 

Co  Lucas  ndi:  "Nhtfng  hoc  sinh  cua  toi 
tarn  stf  ling  cic  em  dtfpc  cha  hoac  6ng 
cua  cic  em  ke7  cho  nghe  nhtfng  truyfcn 
cd  tich  nay." 

Trong  khi  mot  sd  nhtfng  giio  stf  cho 


nd  than  cua  An  Dtfomg  Vtfang. 

Nh$n  x^t  ve  stf  phan  bc)i  ctfa  nang 
cong  chua  lien  quan  d^n  viec  tiet  Id  bi 
mat  ve  chiec  nd  th^n  cua  vua  cha,  djch 
gia  Btfu  Ha  ndi:"Day  la  mc}t  cau  chuyen 
mudn  thud  ve  tinh  yeu  va  bdn  phan  ddi 
vdi  qud  htferng."  Nang  cdng  chua  trong 
truye'n  da  nghe  theo  ti^ng  goi  cua  con 
tim  hem  la  lam  trdn  bdn  phan  d6i  vdi 
que  htfang. 

Dich  gia  Btfu  Ha  ndi  them  rang  6  Viet 
Nam ,  vai  tro  cua  nha  nghien  ctf  u  nhtfng 
t|p  tuc  cd  truyen  va  truyen  cd  tich  la 
gin  gitf  van  hda,  giao  due  dao  dtfc  cho 
thd  he  kd  ti^p  va  kich  thich  I6ng  yeu 
ntfdc. 

Ndi  ve  nhtfng  gia  tri  luan  ly  trong 
truyOn  cd  tich  Vi£t  Nam,  dich  gia  Btfu 
Ha  nhan  xdt:  "Ngtfdi  hien  ludn  ludn 
nhan  dtfe/c  mOt  ph^n  thtfdng  nao  dd, 
neu  khdng  j>h£i  la  mdt  phan  thtfdng  ve 
v|t  ch^t  thi  cung  phai  la  mOt  phan 
thtfcmg  ve  tinh  than." 

Truyen  cd  rich  do  cd  Alice  Lucas  chon 
loc  s#  dtfor  bay  ban  trong  cic  hi£u  sich 
vao  mua  thu  nay.  Mudn  biet  them  chi 
ti^t  xin  hay  lien  lac  vdi:  Voices  of  Lib- 
erty, San  Francisco  Study  Center,  1095 
Market  Street,  Suite  602,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94103. 


T.  „  Photo:  P^THead 

I  immy  Hoang  va  Jenny  Chea  dong  vai  hai  bac  phu  mau  lo  au  ve  dtfa  con  trai  trong  mot  vd 
kjch  de  cap  den  nhtfng  ven  de  ndng  bdng  ma  thanh  thieu  nicn  phai  doi  dau 

i:zi  ^oSSfeS'^n  h  j,M  paren,s  in  a  drama  about  chaiien9es  ,acin9 

Mot  Vcjf  Kich  Song  Dong  Danh  Deu 
Stf  Thanh  Ttfu  Cao  Cua  Chtfong 
Trinh  Thanh  Thieu  Nien  Mua  He 


Phdng  Stf  Ctfa  Bac  Hoai  Tran 


S 


tf  xung  dot  trong  gia  dinh,  keo  be 
kdo  dang  de  danh  Ion,  hut  sich, 
traj  gai:  dd  la  nhtfng  de  tai  dtfoc 
de  c$p  den  trong  mot  vd  kich  tnnh  dien 
d*  mot  budi  hc>i  thio  thanh  thieu  nien 
trong  thang  tarn  vtfa  qua  dtfoi  stf  bao 
tro*  cua  hai  to  chtfc  thanh  thidu  nien 
trong  khu  Tenderloin. 

Khoang  150  thanh  thieu  nien,  hau  het 
gdc  Ddng  Nam  A,  da  tu  tap  ddng  dao 
trong  Freedom  Hall  cua  Glide  Church 
vao  ngay  15  thang  8  de  thtfdmg  thtfc  va 
thao  lu|n  mQt  vd  kjch  ngMn  gom  6  canh 
de  clp  den  mdt  loat  nhtfng  thach  thtfc 
ma  thanh  thieu  nien  Ddng  Nam  A  ngay 
nay  phai  ddi  dau. 

Vd  kich  keo  dai  khoang  30  phut  nay 
danh  dlu  stf  thanh  ttfu  cua  chtfcmg 
trinh  huan  luyen  mua  he  dtfdi  stf  bao 
tro*  cua  Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center  va  Asian  Youth  Substance  Abuse 
Project,  tuc  la  hai  td  chtfc  phi  kinh  doanh 
do  chinh  phu  tai  tro*.  Cd  t^t  ca  12  thanh 
thieu  nien  tudi  ttf  15  den  17  da  tham  dtf 
chtfcmg  tnnh  9  ruan  b&t  dau  ttf  thing  6 
de*  dtfe/c  huan  luyen  v^  nhtfng  ky  nang 
truyen  thdng,  htfcmg  dan  be  ban,  kich 
nghe,  va  quay  video. 

Keith  Grier,  ngtfoi  vie't  kich  va  cung 
ddng  then'  chiu  trach  nhiem  ve  nhtfng 
cdng  vien  va  giii  tn  ctfa  Boeddeker 
Park,  d§  lam  viec  vdi  12  thanh  thieu 
nien  ndi  tren  dc?  giup  ho  dtfng  vd  kich 
•dem  15  thing  8.  Grier  ndi  rang  anh  nft 
lay  lam  hai  long  la  hoc  tro  cua  anh  da 
biet  khai  thic  nhtfng  kinh  nghiem  cua 
ho  ve  bang  nhdm,  hut  sich  vi  stf  xung 
dot  gitf  a  hai  the'  he  de  dtfng  nen  mdt  vd 
kich  dOc  dio. 

Louella  Lee,  giam  ddc  cua  V  Y  D  C  , 
ndi  raiig  chtfong  tnnh  mua  he  va  vd 
kich  vtfe/t  qua  stf  mong  dpi  cua  chi.  Chi 
dtfa  ra  nh|n  x£t:  "Day  la  nam  thtf  ba  cua 
di^n  dan  thanh  thie'u  nien  va  la  Ian 
thanh  cdng  1dm  lao  nhat  xdt  ve  mat  mtfc 
dd  tham  gia  cua  thanh  thidu  nidn.  Chinh 
thanh  thie'u  nien  dday  da  dtfng  vd  kich. 
Chinh  hQ  da  dieu  khidn  toan  bd  chtfong 
trinh.  Muc  dich  cua  chung  tdi  la  trao 
cho  nhtfng  thanh  thieu  nien  nay  phtfong 
tien  dc?  chia  xe  nhtfng  mdi  quan  tarn, 
nhffng  y  kidn,  va  nhtfng  pha'n  dSu  ctfa 
hp." 

Vd  kich  do  cd  be  15  rudi  Gia  Hy 
Chuong  Viet  ttf  nhtfng  stf  ddng  gdp 
theo  ng5u  htfng  cua  11  nam  ntf  di^n 
vien.  Vd  kich  dtfa  len  sin  khau  nhtfng 
nd  ltfc  gjai  quye't  van  dfe  cua  mdt  thanh 
thie'u  ni§n.  Ching  thieu  nien  nay  da 
nang  loi  lai  vdi  cha  me:  ngtfoi  me  dang 
trong  com  gi|n  dtf  trtfcVc  mdt  dng  chdng 


say  bdt  nhc,  khdng  quan  tarn  gi  den  con 
cai,  va  hQ  dang  cai  Idn  mdt  each  gay  git 
ve  hanh  vi  htf  ddn  cua  dtfa  con  trai. 
Sau  khi  chang  trai  va  bd  me  cua  cau  ta 
da  het  loi  dd  tdi  cho  nhau,  c|u  ta  bd  nha 
ra  di,  de  rdi  bj  mdt  dam  thanh  nien  danh 
cho  nhtf  ttf  va  ctfdp  ma't  chiec  ao  khoac. 

Cim  thay  tui  hd,  c|u  ta  ve  ke  le  cho 
bang  thanh  nidn  cua  minh  nghe.  Mau 
anh  hung  ndi  day,  hp  da  hua  nhau  di 
tim  dam  thanh  nien  kia  de  tra  dua. 
Nhtfng  trong  cuqc  au  da  dien  cudng 
nay  bong  cd  mdt  tieng  sung  nd  va  mdt 
cd  gai  guc  nga.  Stf  eo  le  cua  dinh  menh 
la  d  cho  chang  trai  da  chdm  yeu  cd  gai 
nay  -  mdt  tinh  ydu  den  qua  mupn  mang. 

Vdi  ket  cuqc  day  bi  thim  nay  la  mpt 
bai  hpe  day  chua  chit:  bd  me  cua  chang 
trai  nhan  ra  rang  hp  cd  l6i  pham  nao  va 
chinh  chang  trai  cung  y  thtfc  dtfpc 
nhtfng  h|u  qua  tai  hai  khi  khdng  biet 
vang  loi  cha  me- 

Vd-  kich  da  dtfpc  stf  tin  thtfdng  ndng 
nhiet  ctfa  toan  bp  khan  gii.  Trong  phan 
thao  luan  sau  dd,  vdi  stf  tham  gia  chu 
yeu  ctfa  nhtfng  nam  ntf  dien  vien,  hp  va 
Idp  khan  gii  tre  rudi  td  ra  cd  cung  mpt 
quan  dieYn  ve  nhtfng  van  de  ndng  bong 
ctfa  thanh  thie'u  nien. 

Tat  ci  mpi  ngtfoi  da  vd  tay  tin  dtfomg 
Joey  Keo,  chang  thie'u  nien  15  rudi  gdc 
Cam  Bdt  ngdi  gjtfa  khan  gia.  Joey  Keo 
cho  ling  "bd  trdn  khdi  nha  de  sdng  vdi 
ban  be  khdng  the'  la  mdt  each  giai  quyet 
htfu  ly  cho  stf  xung  dQt  gjtfa  ban  va  cha 
me  ctfa  ban  vi  ban  khdng  bao  gift  biet 
chic  dtfpc  ring  ban  be  ctfa  ban  se  giup 
cho  ban  trd  thanh  nen  ngtfoi  hay  htf 
hdng  horn." 

Samrose  Kong,  Jenny  Chea,  va  Sara 
Sin,  thupc  nhdm  thio  luin,  deu  ddng  y 
ring  ndi  chuy$n  vdi  cha  me  cd  the*  tao 
dtfpc  nhip  cau  thdn^  cim  gitfa  hai  thd 
h$.  Samrose  giii  thich  them:  "Cha  me 
ctfa  chung  ta  cd  le  khdng  Wet  each  bieu 
Id  tinh  ydu.  Nhtfng  dtf  cho  hQ  cd  lam  gi 
di  chang  ntfa,  t$n  day  ldng  hQ,  hQ  thit 
stf  ydu  thtfomg  chung  ta,  ltfu  tarn  ddn 
chung  ta  va  mudn  chung  ta  nen  ngtfoi." 

Ket  thuc  chtfcmg  trinh  tdi  hdm  dd, 
Quyen  Qudc  Tiet,  cd  van  v&  giad  due  ve 
stfc  khoe  cho  A  Y  S  A  P,  cho  biet: 
"Chtfcmg  tnnh  niy  nhim  vao  muc  dich 
tao  co  hdi  cho  thanh  thidu  nien  trong 
cdng  ddng  niy  cd  dip  ngdi  lai  ndi  chuyen 
vdi  nhau  va  y  thtfc  ra  ring  cd  nhieu  cich 
gjii  quydt  van  de  cua  hQ." 


